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A NEW BOO 


Here is a valuable booklet, sent abso- 
lutely free on request to interested sales 
executives. It tells quickly and simply 
how to keep the salesmen on their mettle 
—how to maintain a spirit of friendly 
rivalry—how to reward the extra effort 
when made economicallyand judiciously. 


The reward-for-services-rendered is a 
proved and practical method of building 
and maintaining sales volume. The 
many advantages to be secured from 
sales contests, the way to secure them and 
the pitfalls to avoid are discussed frankly 
and intelligently. 


Where shall we send your copy of 
“‘Building a Permanent Sales Structure’’? 


MAY & MALONE, INc. 
Wholesale Dealers 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


May & Malone, Inc. 
37 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Date.... 


Please send a copy of “Building a Permanent Sales Structure”’ 
to us. Also send a copy of your new RED BOOK. 
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Wanted 


A Manufacturer 
to go Half-Way 
with this 
Sales Manager 


He is looking for a real and 
lasting opportunity. While he 
has been earning from $12,000 
to $15,000 in recent years, he 
is not asking that as a salary. 
As a matter of fact, he is not 
looking for a salaried position. 


As to Experience: It covers the 
United States, Mexico and 
England, both as a salesman and 
as a sales manager. He has a 
good personal sales record and 
has had marked success as a 
picker and trainer of salesmen. 
Repeatedly he has demonstrated 
the truth of the axiom, “Good 
salesmen do not have to be 
born—they can be made.” 


And with all that good experi- 
ence, he is young—only 29; a 
college graduate, single, Protes- 
tant. He has made good money 
and has saved enough of it so 
that he is in a position to make a 
financial investment in the com- 
pany he goes with. Much of 
his experience has been with 
specialty selling organizations, 
but he prefers a connection with 
a company making a resale or 
repeat product. 


His references from previous 
employers, banks, advertising 
agents, etc., are of the best. He 
prefers to remain in the East, 
but will go wherever real oppor- 
tunity beckons. 


I shall be glad to put any inter- 
ested Sales Management reader 
in touch with this exceptionally 
capable sales executive. 


Philip Salisbury, Vice-Pres. 
Sales Management, Inc. 


420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


When the Postman Whistles 


usable ideas. ... 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: I 
know that it is always encouraging for 
you to hear from one of your readers 
that your magazine has been of real 
value in a practical as well as theo- 
retical sense. 

I have enjoyed reviewing it monthly 
for some time now and have been 
able, on a number of different occa- 
sions, to get from it definite sugges- 
tions that with a little re-decorating 
have been profitable and used suc- 
cessfully in our business, which is 
generally considered to be a hard one 
to fit general ideas into. 

A questionnaire to our sales force 
recently, taken largely from one of 
your articles, after a little revamping, 
proved itself most effective, as have 
a good many other of the ideas which 
SALES MANAGEMENT carries from 
issue to issue.—Arnold Grunigen, JTr., 
Assistant Sales Manager, E. H. Rollins 
& Sons, San Francisco, California. 


a thought.... 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: In 
your January 5th issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT you print an article by 
Mr. H. C. North entitled “Sell the 
College Market—It Is Wide Open.” 
It gives us a thought that we can use 
to advantage, if we have your per- 
mission. 

We are one of the largest producers 
of college annuals in the country, and 
in connection with this work main- 
tain a complete service department to 
advise the annual staffs in the best 
business practices to better their books 
or to increase their income. 

If we may have permission to re- 
print the article, and you could loan 
us the halftone illustration which ac- 
companied it (or the photograph from 
which it was made), we would dis- 
tribute these reprints to the business 
staffs of the annuals we are handling 
so that they in turn could use them 
to circularize prospective purchasers of 
advertising space in their annual. It 
will be just one more thing to help 
keep them on their toes to increase 
their income.—E. R. Adler, Manager, 
the Canton Engraving & Electrotype 
Co., Canton, Ohio. 


and check attached... . 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT, INc.: 
Thanks for your reminder of the 10th, 
that my subscription to the Sazs 
MANAGEMENT has about expired. 
That’s one subscription that I don’t 
want to forget and check for $4.00 is 
gladly attached. 

You have a very splendid magazine 
and I take this occasion to express ap- 
preciation for the painstaking care 
with which your articles are prepared 
and presented. They are very helpful 
and constructive—W. C. Caldwell, 
Sales Manager, Louisville, Kentucky. 


not so good.... 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: Send 
invoice immediately so I can have 
company send check. 

Since your consolidation your mag- 
azine is not so good. Not enough 
sales stories, too much advertising 
news. Watch your subscription list 
by the close of another year. 

I heard nothing but praise of your 
magazine prior to its consolidation, 
and since hear numerous criticisms. 
Which is the more important, “AD- 
VERTISERS’ WEEKLY” or ‘SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT’? — Leonard F. Broach, 
Sales Manager, Pierce Petroleum Cor- 
poration, St. Louis, Missouri. 


copies for his men.... 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: The 
writer has received a number of copies 
of your publication, and the last one 
with Mr. Saunders Norvell’s article 
struck him as one of the best articles 
of its kind that he has ever read. 

I am writing to ask if we could 
obtain ten (10) extra copies of this 
article which we would like to have 
to mail to our traveling men. 

We would also like to ask how 
many articles of this kind Mr. Nor- 
vell will contribute as we might deem 
it advisable to send our men the com- 
plete series, as we surely will if the 
following are equal to this first one.— 
H. T. Caldwell, Philadelphia Lawn 
Mower Company, Inc., Philadelphia. 

There are ten articles in this series. 
The next two, we think, are even bet- 
ter than the firs.—THE Epirors. 
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Advertising and $10,000,000 
Worth of Laundry a Year 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


half-page advertisement of the 

Chalmette Laundry in one of the 

New Orleans newspapers. The 
advertisement cost $100. The copy 
was, ‘Compliments of the Chalmette 
Laundry.” Such an advertisement in- 
serted once or twice a year was the 
1910 method of advertising laundries 
in New Orleans. Mr. Newmyer called 
at the laundry and talked with the 
owner, but refused to accept the 
proffered complimentary advertisement 
for his paper. 

Largely as a result of Mr. New- 
myer’s call, and the subsequent im- 
provement in service, reduction in 
prices and extension of facilities, B. 
C. McClellan, on whom Mr. New- 
myer called in 1910, is now head of 
two $4,000,000 laundry and dry clean- 
ing establishments and one $3,000,000 
concern operating in fourteen cities. 
Mr. McClellan’s companies are full- 
page advertisers in all the newspapers 
of New Orleans and Atlanta, where 
they virtually control the laundry busi- 
ness and dominate the dry cleaning 
business 

Mr. Newmyer, in 1910, was an ad- 
vertising executive of the New Orleans 
Item—he is now general. manager of 
the New Orleans Item-Tribune. When 
he first called on Mr. McClellan Mr. 
Newmyer did not accept the compli- 
mentary half-page advertisement which 
was so kindly offered by Mr. McClel- 
lan. Instead he asked permission to 
call again, study the laundry’s prob- 
lems and prepare a real advertising 
camp ign, 


lk 1910 A. G. Newmyer saw a 


After some study Mr. Newmyer 
submitted and sold a small advertising 
campaign in the Item, to cost $5,000 
for space, to be used within one year. 
At this time the Chalmette Laundry 
was handling 4,000 bundles a week. 

The advertising paid handsomely, 
brought many customers from other 
laundries and began taking business 
away from disease-ridden Negro wash- 
erwomen, who did family washing in 
dirty hovels. Business climbed from 
4,000 to 18,000 bundles a week. The 
advertising continued to pull. Plant 
facilities, delivery facilities and service 
were improved. A chemist was hired 
to analyze water, soaps, coal, fuel-oil, 
fabrics and chemicals. Methods were 
perfected until the Chalmette Laundry 
was a leader in every respect. Other 
laundry owners in New Orleans ac- 
quired a wholesome respect for Mr. 
McClellan’s methods and sought his 
advice. He gave it freely, with the 
result that an association of New Or- 
leans Laundry Owners was founded to 
discuss mutual problems (such as hir- 
ing away each othet’s drivers), better- 
ment of service and creation of new 
business. The Chalmette laboratory 
was placed at the disposal of other lo- 
cal laundries who profited by the 
scientific methods introduced by the 
Chalmette chemists and laundry ex- 
perts. 

Instead of fighting competitors Mr. 
McClellan helped them and in so do- 
ing helped himself. He kept no trade 
secrets. New Orleans, with its French 
atmosphere, is thrifty. It spends care- 
fully, and many people had to be 
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_ 
B. C. McClellan 


weaned away from the old Negro 
washerwoman only through low prices 
and superlative service. 

When the laundry business reached 
the 18,000-bundles-a-week stage a dry 
cleaning plant was established. A sep- 
arate building was provided for the dry 
cleaning plant so that people could be 
impressed with the fact that the laun- 
dry actually dry cleaned every piece it 
promised to dry clean. Many people 
would not send dry cleaning to the 
laundry because they thought the 
laundry washed these pieces and 
charged dry cleaning prices. 

The newspaper advertising which 
had been so successful in building the 
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laundry business had been extended to 
all New Orleans newspapers. Natural- 
ly, it was employed to build the dry 
cleaning end of the business. One of 
the means used to inform the public 
about dry cleaning was an offer to dry 
clean neckties for ten cents each. This 
offer was advertised in full-page space 
in all New Orleans newspapers. Peo- 
ple brought, not only neckties, but 
many other pieces to be dry cleaned. 
Business at the dry cleaning plant was 
soon $3,000 a week. Yet dry cleaners 
had long cursed New Orleans as being 
the poorest town in the country for 
their business. 

Although business prospered in 
every direction Monday remained the 
traditional washday. Rushed to a 
frenzy on Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays, laundries were virtually 
idle the last three days of each week. 
Laundrymen generally bowed to this 
tradition. Mr. McClellan offered Mr. 
Newmyer $10,000 for a solution to 
the problem of a busy plant, full of 
workers three days a week and an idle 
plant with few workers the other three 
days. 

Being a newspaper man, Mr. New- 
myer thought of advertising. But he 
knew advertising alone was not 
enough. So he devised a plan where- 
by laundry collections could be stag- 
gered through the entire week. Collect 


sun. Four advertisements in all New 
Orleans newspapers turned the trick. 
After the fourth advertisement the 
laundries took in almost as much work 
on Fridays as on Mondays. 

With an even flow of work all 
week all-year-’round prices were re- 
duced until the prices of the Chalmette 
Laundry were the wonder of laundry- 
men all over the country. The Chal- 
mette kept pace with the most minute 
improvements in service, in machinery, 
chemistry and everything else pertain- 
ing to the industry. 

One hundred thousand lines of 
newspaper advertising were used to 
“sell sanitation.” Unsanitary neigh- 
borhood cleaners and private washer- 
women lost customers to the sanitary 
laundry, whose prices were in some 
cases as low as, or lower than, those 
of the cheapest Negro laundresses. 
Schools of salesmanship for drivers 
were conducted and educational meet- 
ings held. 

Continued newspaper advertising 
and bettered service brought new cus- 
tomers to the Chalmette until, in 1923, 
it was the largest laundry in the world, 
handling 18,000 bundles a week, do- 
ing the Pullman, steamship and hotel 
work and serving many institutions, 
which in some cities operate their own 
private laundries. 

At this point the other laundry own- 


Back in 1910 A. G. Newmyer of the New Orleans 
Item-Tribune refused a complimentary half-page 
from the Chalmette Laundry and started B. C. 
McClellan, owner of the laundry, on his first adver- 
tising campaign. As a result of that campaign, 
which led to other campaigns, and of superlative 
service Mr. McClellan is now the head of two laun- 
dry enterprises, rated around $5,000,000 each. 
There is inspiration—and liftable ideas—in his story. 


on Monday, deliver Wednesday, col- 
lect on Tuesday, deliver Thursday, 
collect on Wednesday, deliver Friday, 
and so on. He recommended a 10 
per cent discount on work collected 
the latter days of the week. A huge 
advertising campaign to put over the 
idea to New Orleans housewives was 
planned. Many laundrymen said it 
would be impossible to smash this 
bothersome and expensive Monday 
washday habit. 

All the laundrymen were wrong. 
When the sunlight of advertising burst 
in full force on this age-old tradition, 
it melted away like snow in a tropic 


ers began thinking of the vast cost of 
duplication in soliciting, collecting 
and delivering, which resulted from 
nine or more laundries all trying to 
cover the same territories. They 
thought of the savings in coal, power, 
supplies, labor and a hundred other 
items of expense which would result 
from consolidation. The result of this 
brand of thinking finally brought a 
merger of nine laundries owned by a 
company called Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Service, Inc., with Mr. Mc- 
Clellan as president. He has since 
been elected chairman, and C. L. Saw- 
yer, formerly vice-president in charge 


of the Chalmette plant, is now presi- 
dent. 

The nine plants are: Dixie Laund/y, 
Sanitary Troy Laundry, Chalmeiie 
Laundry Company, Carpet Rug and 
Drapery Service, Bijou Swiss Laundcy, 
Central Laundry Company, Lid.; 
Bauregard Laundry, Monteleone 
Laundry and American Laundry, 
Some of the plants have been turned 
into specialized organizations, han- 
dling only certain types of cleaning, 
dyeing or laundering. The name of 
each laundry has been retained in all 
operations, and in the advertising, to 
which all names are signed, with the 
order of listing varied each time, to 
give preference to none. 

With the merger many economies 
were effected, not the least of which 
was the rerouting of the trucks of all 
participating laundries, so that no 
truck duplicated the route of another. 


“Trust” Reduces Prices 


Shortly after the merger there arose 
the familiar cry of “trust.” Before 
this cry was more than a whisper 
prices were reduced and service better- 
ed. Advertising, which lesser men 
might have curtailed with a virtual 
monopoly, was continued on an even 
larger scale. Rug and carpet cleaning 
were pushed, cleaning services im- 
proved and dry cleaning prices lower- 
ed. Today you can send a three-piece 
wool suit to Laundry and Dry Clean- 
ing Service, Inc., and have it dry 
cleaned and pressed for seventy-five 
cents. A two-piece summer suit may 
enjoy the same rehabilitation for half 
a dollar. 

Mr. McClellan does not spend all 
his time thinking solely of business. 
Workers in his enterprises were en- 
couraged to organize a band. Under 
the inspiration of Mr. McClellan and 
the leadership of Max N. Kohler, vice- 
chairman, the Laundry Band became 
one of the best in the city. This band 
accepts no fee for its service, but 
swings along at the head of almost 
every parade and celebration in New 
Orleans. With its Latin love of pag- 
eantry, New Orleans has many 
parades, celebrations and carnivals. 
The Laundry Band does valiant serv- 
ice at nearly all such events. 

The New Orleans laundry merger 
now employs 3,000 people, owns 240 
automobiles and is valued at $5,000,- 
000. It operates its own printing 
plant, wagon, automobile and paint 
shop, garage and hospital. Its secufi- 
ties are sold to the people of New 
Orleans, who enjoy 7 per cent divi- 
dends on their holdings. 

Four times a year Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Service, Inc., publishes the 

(Continued on page 294) 
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Dealer Helps Should Be Planned 
as Part of the National Campaign 


UNDREDS of thousands of 

dollars could be saved by 

national advertisers annually 

if they planned their dealer 
material with the same thoroughness 
and care with which they do their space 
advertising. Besides accomplishing a 
great saving, their dealer helps would 
be more effective. 

This was the consensus of opinion 
expressed by a group of advertis- 
ing managers, agency men and a 
lithographer who happened to be 
lunching together recently at an up- 
town hotel. The question of dealer 
material had been the topic which had 
brought about the luncheon engage- 
ment in the first place. Hence, it was 
the all-absorbing topic throughout the 
meal, and long afterwards. 

Each one present had had long ex- 
perience in dealer material and had 
plenty of knotty questions to ask upon 
the subject. Each contributed thoughts 
on this important question, and the 
above was the unanimous conclusion 
reached by the entire group. 

“For a long time now,” stated 
Smith, who directs the advertising 
policy of a large company, “many ad- 
vertising managers have looked upon 
dealer material as a necessary evil— 
something to be conjured with when 
the salesmen loudly demand tie-up 
support for their dealers. They im- 
mediately set about and get out a piece 
which will please the salesmen or dis- 
trict managers who holler the loudest. 


And Wait for the Next Shout 


“Then they sit back and wait until 
another distributor or crowd of sales- 
men shout again, then they get out 
another piece that will put the quietus 
upon that gang. 

“This goes on throughout the course 
of the year, and by the time fall rolls 
around these advertising managers find 
that their budgets will no longer per- 
mit further expenditures, and they 
must cut down. They are faced with 
the question of turning down some 
profitable distributor who has an idea 
for another crack piece such as the 
So-and-So Company has got out, or 
of lopping off a few insertions in the 
magazines. This means that they are 
handicapping their long-planned space 
campaign.” 

According to Smith, all of this 


BY JOHN J. McCARTHY 
H. K. McCann Company, New York 


“Tie dealer helps up with national advertising and plan both at the same 


time. Discretion must be used in planning dealer helps. . 


. Dealers 


_ are becoming choosey.” 


could have easily been avoided if these 
advertising directors had planned their 
dealer material at the same time that 
they laid out their national advertising 
space. They could have provided for 
a group of pieces which would have 
tied up directly with their national 
advertising, and at the time driven 
home to the distributors and the sales 
force that this was all the dealer ma- 
terial they would have for the current 
year. 

Tompkins, the agency man, stated 
that the agencies of these advertising 
managers were equally to blame for 
not taking care of the dealer material 
when the recommendations for space 
advertising were made. He cited the 
instance of one of his clients who is 
one of the largest advertising accounts 
which the national magazines are now 
carrying. The products of this com- 
pany are sold by practically every one 
of the chains and the leading inde- 
pendents. 

“Every year,” commented Tomp- 
kins, “when we make up our space 
plans we include ideas for six good 
pieces of dealer material—representa- 
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tive pieces which are sure to get into 
the windows of chains and independ- 
ents alike; pieces which the dealers 
will put up. All the salesmen are 
frankly told that these are all the 
pieces they will get. But they are sold 
on these when advertising plans are 
presented. 

“The net result is they make the 
most of these pieces. The trade be- 
comes acquainted with them and is 
satisfied. Also, the client is not 
bothered with every ‘new’ idea which 
a distributor, lithographic or printing 
salesman might hatch during the 
course of the year. A real economy 
is accomplished.” 

At this point Tompkins was ques- 
tioned by several as to whether this 
policy was not a bar to new display 
ideas for this company. Tompkins 
replied that it was not. Far from it 
—hbecause, in the first place, the whole 
national campaign and the dealer ma- 
terial dovetailed, and amply fitted all 
the needs of dealers for the current 
year. Any appealing ideas were not. 
exactly tabled, but filed for considera- -, 

(Continued on page 290) 


Forecasting and Planning 
as a Factor 1n 


Stabilizing Industry 


THEORETICALLY perfect 

coordination of business com- 

prehends an exact knowledge, 

in advance, of what the public 
wants (within the limits, of course, 
of human ability to supply); an ex- 
act knowledge of how much the pub- 
lic wants (within the limits of human 
ability to purchase and consume) ; 
and a regulation of production in ac- 
cordance to fit these ultimate consumer 
demands for both kind and quantity 
of goods. If we had this ideal situa- 
tion, as applied to business generally, 
we could stop worrying about the 
business cycle, because there probably 
would not be any business cycle left 
to worry about. 

Attainment of such an ideal in- 
volves means of determining demand 
and of adjusting supply to fit it. The 
simple analogy of a large river flowing 
into the ocean and having numerous 
branches or tributaries illustrates the 
economic problem involved. The 
ocean symbolizes consumer demand as 
a whole; the river represents the flow 
of manufacture of the particular prod- 
ucts that we may have in mind; and 
the tributaries and branches represent 
the flow of requirements from con- 
tributory suppliers at various stages 
removed from the main product. The 
rate of discharge of this river of 
products into the sea of demand is 
limited, on the one hand, by the rate 
of flow of the tributary branches and 
streams into it, and, on the other hand, 
by the smoothness, width and depth 
of the channel and the conditions at 
the mouth of the river. If the 
tributaries and feeder streams of this 
river supply less water than the main 
channel and mouth can take care of, 
we have the condition of demand ex- 
ceeding supply. If these feeders and 
tributaries, on the other hand, dis- 
charge more water than can be passed 
through the mouth of the main river, 
we shall have a backing up and flood- 
ing. 

This is analogous to the piling up 
of inventories experienced in periods 
when supply exceeds demand. _ Ideal 
conditions for the flow of such a river 


of industry call for the operation of 
two distinct activities or influences in- 
cident to what we may call flood or 
volume control. Of course, we want 
our river to discharge as much volume 
of product into the sea of demand as 
is continually possible—therefore one 
set of activities has to do with the 
deepening and smoothing of the main 
channel and the removal of obstruc- 
tions and bars at the mouth where it 
empties into the sea. This pictures 
the continued improvement of our 
product in its consumer appeal 
through style or design betterments, 
cost and price reductions which en- 
large the market, better advertising 
and merchandising efforts and so forth. 
The second set of activities has to do 
with maintaining an even flow of water 
in our river without any shortage and 
floods. The statistical phase of fore- 
casting already described lies in the 
continual sounding of this channel 
and the regulating of the flow of main 


(Part 2) 


stream and tributaries to accord with 
conditions as found and as made. 

The constructive efforts in forecast- 
ing and planning are the activities 
which I have likened to the deepening 
of the river channel and improving 
the mouth of the river. These efforts 
take on, in turn, aspects which I may 
call, respectively, “long-term” and 
“short-term” factors of influence. 
Both of these are designed to affect 
favorably the consumer demand for 
our products. 

Among the long-term factors of in- 
fluence on consumer demand may be 
mentioned the extensive program of 
research maintained in order to in- 
crease consumer appeal of our prod- 
ucts through improvements in design, 
functioning serviceability, style and 
so forth. I call these “long-term” 
factors because, from their nature, they 
require a continuing program of some 
duration before their influence can 
make itself felt on consumer demand. 


How Forecasting Consumer Demand 


less finished product), which reached 
10.6 for 1925—an increase of 50 per 
cent over the best previous year. 


Employment 


Systematic forecasting and planning 
has been a vital factor in the steadier 
employment of workmen in General 
Motors. This is shown by the fact 
that in 1925 the maximum number of 
employes was 93,284, the average 
83,278, the minimum 68,085. Thus 
the maximum varied only 12 per cent, 
the minimum only 18 per cent from 
the average—an outstanding perform- 
ance in the corporation’s history. 


Inventory Turnover 


The marked stimulation in inventory 
turnover, largely as the result of fore- 
casting and planning, is reflected in 
the fact that the turnover of General 
Motors for the entire year 1925—6.3 
times—represented an improvement 
of 33 per cent over the best previous 
year, 1923. An even greater improve- 
ment was shown in the turnover of 
productive inventory (total inventory 
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Dealers’ Turnover 


The close alignment of current pro- 
duction schedules with the movement 
of the final product into the hands of 
consumers has resulted in improving 
the economic position of the 15,000 
dealers in General Motors products 
through the more rapid turnover of 
stocks of cars carried by dealers. For 
example, for the entire United States 
the turnover of General Motors 
dealers’ new car stocks for 1925 was 
12 times, or approximately 25 per cent 
greater than any previous year. 


Sloan on the System 


“We have developed a forecasting 
system whereby we forecast each 
month for the current month and 
three succeeding months every detail 


The ultimate effect of these factors, 
which include a continuing study of 
product obsolescence, is of utmost 
importance upon consumer demand 
and must be taken into account in 
constructive forecasting. Unlike the 
short-term factors, however, they can- 
not be called into play quickly to 
offset cessations in demand due to 
sudden and unforeseen depressions, 
characteristic of the minor fluctuations 
of the business cycle. 

In connection with these long-term 
factors of influence, the engineering 
and the sales departments work hand- 
in-hand. The engineers are, of course, 
ahead of the salesmen, from the stand- 
point of time, in the development of 
improvements calculated to anticipate 
as yet undeveloped consumer needs 
and wants. The sales department, 
however, through its intimate, first- 
hand contact with the consumers, is 
in the best position to appraise the 
present worth of projected improve- 


@ “Our own experience has been such as to lead us to believe that some day 

American business and industry will approach the ideal of stabilization suf- 

ficiently to free us from the bogey of the business cycle... . . intelligent fore- 

casting and planning — vital to industrial prosperity — is the mechanism to 

bring this about and to remove unnecessary hazards from the course of busi- 

ness,” writes Mr. Brown in this conclusion to his article in last week’s issue. 
BY DONALDSON BROWN 


Vice-President in Charge of Finance, General Motors Corporation 


ments in terms of consumer reaction 
to them. 

For example, in the automobile in- 
dustry, engineering research could 
not anticipate the sudden trend 
toward the closed car which took 
place some years ago. The sales de- 
partment, however, quickly sensed it 
and received an early confirmation of 
it from the monthly forecasts of retail 
deliveries which flow in from the 
dealers through the zone and regional 
sales offices of the divisions. 

The development of balloon tires 
and four-wheel brakes, which had a 
tremendous influence on consumer de- 
mand, was, on the other hand, chiefly 
an outcome of research and engineer- 
ing development. 

Reverting again to the river for 
illustration, while we keep dredges 
continually at work on a long-time 
program of channel deepening and 
widening, it may be necessary on oc- 
casion to send out a flying crew with 


of our operations—production, sales, 
overhead, profits, inventory commit- 
ments, cash and all the other elements 
that are involved in an operation like 
ours. We have developed this pro- 
cedure to a point where it is remark- 
ably accurate. I think it would be 
safe to say that all these indices with 
the procedure we now have are fore- 
cast within a very few per cent. We 
are able, therefore, to look forward 
and provide for the future with the 
assurance that we know very closely 
at all times where we will stand four 
months ahead.” 


Effect on New Model Sales 


In the automotive industry it is said 
that General Motors puts out no prod- 
uct, makes no changes in models, 
without knowing in advance how the 
Public will accept it The introduction 
of the La Salle in March, 1927, re- 
sulted in establishing a new high 
tecord for the first year sales of any 


Has Affected General Motors Business 


Car in its price class. The Pontiac, 
in the lower-price group, recorded 
75,836 sales in 1926, its first year, 
and jumped to 140,791 the next year. 
In 1921 General Motors inaugurated 
its present forecasting policy. In that 
year Chevrolet sales were 75,667. In 
the next year they had jumped to 
240,390 and in 1927, 791,870. 


The Forecasting and Plan- 
ning System in a Nutshell 


Forecasting and planning is nothing 
more or less than a system of control 
whereby production, purchase of ma- 
terials and the employment of capital 
are coordinated with sales require- 
ment. The focal point of the system 
is the sales outlet. It is a system by 
which General Motors looks beyond 
the various units of distribution to the 
consumer and determines in advance 
what he wants, how much of it he 
wants and what he will pay for it. 
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some sticks of dynamite to blow up 
a sudden obstruction. These explo- 
sives correspond to the use of special 
sales stimulus, more intensive adver- 
tising, or temporary under-pricing, 
whenever these seem called for by a 
falling off in anticipated and logical 
demand. Thus short-term factors of 
influence on consumer demand are 
those that may quickly be called into 
play to offset unfavorable develop- 
ments as they become apparent. 

The utilization to the utmost of the 
stimulating factors just described as 
influencing consumer demand is neces- 
sary, in forecasting and planning its 
sales and prdduction, by any industry 
that is not merely content with taking 
things as they come. 

It is not my wish to convey the 
impression that forecasting and plan- 
ning is of value only insofar as it 
may be tied up to the yardstick of 
ultimate consumption. It may not be 
possible in some industries to arrange 
such a tie-up as yet, especially in those 
stages that are remote from the final 
sales outlet of the completed product. 
As a matter of fact, forecasting and 
planning activities may be even more 
indispensable in such cases. The ideal 
condition, however, is that which per- 
mits consumer demand to be meas- 
ured, so that the planning may be 
actually based upon the trends thus 
indicated. In our own industry we 
are fortunately able to do this because 
the distribution of our product is 
through dealers who devote  sub- 
stantially all of their activities to the 
sale of a given line. They report 
directly to the manufacturer and 
recognize the importance, in their own 
interest, of having the fullest use made 
of the yardstick of retail sales. Thus 
we are able, through simple means, to 
coordinate our forecasting and plan- 
ning procedure with the important 
factor of ultimate consumption. 

In General Motors we recognize 
and distinguish the benefits that come 
from the systematic measurement of 
consumer demand and those that re- 
sult from forecasting and planning. 

(Continued on page 300) 


The National Cash Register Company, with Fred- 
erick B. Patterson at its head, is a great believer in 
personal selling. Any product “Cash” takes over will 
receive the support of all the salesmen it can stand. 


OW do salesmen fare under 

mergers? This question is 

not easy to answer. In some 

cases mergers actually increase 
the number of salesmen working in 
an industry. In other instances, con- 
solidations have no effect whatever on 
the salesmen employed by the merged 
enterprises. On the whole, however, 
the merger does not appear to be the 
salesman’s friend. 

It depends to a great extent on the 
selling practices that prevailed in an 
industry before it became a subject for 
mergers. Let us consider the machine 
tool business as an illustration. The 
average small machine builder is not 
able to support a selling force of his 
own. He may have one or two sales- 
men, but the chances are that in most 
markets he will find it better to sell 
his products through manufacturers’ 
agents, working on a commission basis. 

That is the way the Newton Ma- 
chine Tool Company, the Modern 
Tool Works, the Colburn Machine 
Company, and the other units in the 
Consolidated Machine Tool Corpora- 
tion of America sold the bulk of their 
goods before they were united in this 
combine. The chances are that is also 
the manner in which the constituents 
in the Niles-Bement-Pond Company 
sold their output before the merger. 
After these consolidations took place, 


An Outline 


No. 7—How Salesmen 


the new companies 
began to favor their 
own salesmen as a 
marketing medium. 
Having a line, they 
can now travel men 
at a reasonable sell- 
ing expense. Also 
they can exercise 
more efficient control 
over a salaried force 
than they can over 
selling agents who 
are really in business 
for themselves. 

At any rate, it is 
the usual thing for a 
consolidation of 
small companies in 
the industrial field 
to use more sales- 
men than the sep- 
arate companies em- 
ployed when they 
were independent. 
From this it might 
be supposed that mergers were hurting 
manufacturers’ agents. Fortunately, 
this is not true. There are always so 
many new articles coming into the 
market, that are made by small con- 
cerns, that the capable manufacturers’ 
agent usually has all the lines that he 
can handle 

Many companies, regardless of how 
large they may be, do not call on their 
distributors as often as they should. 
When two or more such concerns com- 
bine, they often pool their selling or- 
ganizations and thus are able to con- 
tact the trade more frequently than 
when they were operating independ- 
ently. When Doubleday, Page & 
Company and the George H. Doran 
Company merged a few years ago, 
more frequent calls on the trade was 
announced as one of the objects of 
the affiliation. ‘The bookshops 
throughout the country will now be 
treated exactly as the New York shops 
are at present in the matter of fre- 
quent visits from our agents and close 
association with the publishing house,’ 
declared Mr. Doran at the time. 

Often a merger puts a business in 
more progressive hands. It is no re- 
flection on the Ellis Adding-Type- 
writer Company to say that its prod- 
uct will receive more energetic selling 
now that it is tied up with the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. “Cash” 
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is a great believer in the efficacy of 
personal selling. For nearly half a 
century, it has been a pioneer in de. 
veloping enterprising selling methods, 
Most of these methods have centered 
around salesmen. Almost from the 
first day of its existence, “Cash” has 
had one of the largest, best trained 
and most aggressive sales organiza- 
tions in the entire world. It is super- 
fluous to point out that any product 
that the N. C. R. espouses will receive 
the support of all the salesmen it can 
stand. 

Until recent years the National Cash 
Register Company has had only one 
product—the cash register. It is true 
that it had hundreds of models. The 
selling of these machines took the 
company into only one market—retail- 
ing. Every store, no matter what it 
sold, was a prospect. For a long time 
the company regretted that it had no 
more worlds to conquer. It had made 


When Devoe & Raynolds ac- 
quired Peaslee, Gaulbert of 
Louisville, it had to travel men 
in the territory thus taken over, 
and there is no reason why they 
should not have retained Peas- 
lee’s men, as they already knew 
the ropes. (Below) E. S. Phil- 
lips, president. 


of Mergers 


Fare Under Mergers 


Blank & Stoller 


International Business Machines 
Corporation employs two or 
three times as many salesmen as 
were used to sell these products 
before they were grouped under 
the one management. Thomas J. 
Watson is president and general 
manager of International. 


a whale of a success out of the retail 
world and felt that it would be no dif- 
ficult job to carry its reputation over 
into other fields. 

Hence, the company brought out the 
National posting machine, which 
opened up banks as an additional 
market. Then late in 1928, the Ellis 
Adding-Typewriter Company was ab- 
sorbed. This gives “Cash” an account- 
ing machine which it can sell to every 
type of business. F. B. Patterson, 
president, declared not long ago that 
soon the sales of the N. C. R.’s 
accounting division will equal the cash 
register sales, which are approximately 
$50,000,000 a year. : 

Ir is the custom of the office ap- 
plisnce industry to build its sales 
Organizations along industrial rather 
than along geographical lines. For 
example, it has been found that sales- 
mer who can sell to small retailers are 
not the type that can interest banks. 
This being true, we may expect to see 

Cash” develop as large and as strong 


a sales force in its accounting division 
as it organized for selling cash regis- 
ters. 

While the International Business 
Machines Corporation has not done 
any merging since it was organized 
originally, still the company well illus- 
trates the tendency of the office ap- 
pliance business to give a square deal 
to salesmen. The International has 
three main divisions—tabulating ma- 
chines, time recorders and the Dayton 
scale. There is a separate sales force 
for each division. Altogether the 
company employs two or three times 
as many salesmen as were used to sell 
these products before they were 
grouped under the International man- 
agement. 

That has been the usual experience 
in this field. The Remington Rand 
Business Service, Inc., the Elliott 
Fisher-Underwood Company and the 
L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 
Inc., employ as many, if not more, 
salesmen than were engaged by the in- 
dividual units before the mergers were 
consummated. 

Last year two nationally known 
sporting goods retailers in New York 
City were consolidated—Abercrombie 
& Fitch Company and Von Lengerke 
& Detmold, Inc. Abercrombie & Fitch 
Company has outfitted expeditions to 
all parts of the world. It is virtually 
a sporting goods department store. 
Gradually, however, in recent years, it 
was becoming a sports apparel store. 
Van Lengerke & Detmold, Inc., on 
the other hand, managed to retain its 
pre-eminency as a gun, fishing tackle 
and camping equipment house. That 
probably explains why Abercrombie & 
Fitch took it over. There is unlimited 
competition in sports apparel, but there 
is no competition in the expert knowl- 
edge which Von Lengerke & Detmold 
possessed about its specialties. 

No salesman will lose his job as a 
result of this combination. Every 
salesman who wishes to stay may do 
so. A business of this sort can never 
have too many salesmen who know 
their jobs. As a matter of fact, the 
consolidation may create more sales 
jobs. A strong house, with a well- 
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The merging tendencies of Drug, Inc., of 
which Louis K. Liggett is the guiding genius, will 
not have much effect on salesmen very soon. 


BY JOHN ALLEN 
MURPHY 


rounded line, is always in position to 
use more salesmen than two specialists, 
who are suffering from too much com- 
petition. 

Mergers that have for their purpose 
the broadening of a line, the extension 
of a company into new territory of 
into additional markets, seldom elimi- 
nate salesmen who are employed in 
that field. When the Glidden Com- 
pany took over a number of paint and 
varnish concerns, it needed the sales- 
men that were employed by those 
houses. When Devoe & Raynolds 
Company, Inc., acquired Peaslee, Gaul- 
bert Company of Louisville, it had to 
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travel men in the territory thus taken 
over, and there is no reason why they 
should not have retained Peaslee’s 
men, as they already knew the ropes. 
The Continental Can Company is con- 
stantly moving into new territory via 
the merger system. It needs salesmen 
for its new plants, just as much as 
these plants needed them when they 
were independent. If the old sales- 
men are efficient, there is an advantage 
in having them go along with the com- 
bine. 

The McKesson & Robbins merger 
should not throw any salesmen out of 
work. The 484 salesmen that were em- 
ployed by the fifteen wholesalers in 
this affiliation are as necessary now as 
they ever were. It is true that some 
territories will probably be discarded 
because none of the McKesson & Rob- 
bins’ units will be allowed to compete 
with one another. Each will be con- 
fined to its own district. But the ter- 
ritories that are eliminated in this way 
will be made up by reason of the fact 
that each house will be obliged to 
work its trade more intensively than 
it did in the past. 


Mergers That Increase Jobs 


The National Service Companies is 
a consolidation of ninety-two ice and 
coal concerns, operating pretty much 
through all of New England. Com- 
bines of this ilk are likely to create 
more sales jobs than they destroy. The 
individual ice and coal business is not 
very strong on selling. The large com- 
panies that are coming into this trade 
are putting a premium on selling, even 
to the extent of giving a course in 
salesmanship to the driver of each ice 
truck. 

Many mergers make no change 
whatever in the sales set-ups of the 
absorbed companies. The sales staffs of 
the respective units in the consolida- 
tion are continued as always. That is 
what happened when the Headlight 
Overall Company and the Crown 
Overall Manufacturing Company 
joined forces. That also is to be the 
policy of the Gordon & Ferguson- 
Guiterman Bros.-Lanpher, Skinner & 
Company combine. These concerns 
are in the apparel trades and are lo- 
cated in St. Paul, Minnesota. 

A type of merger that is frequently 
encountered is where a manufacturer 
buys out a near-competitor in order to 
strengthen his line. The Moto-Meter 
Company has done this. This company 
originally made its success on its radia- 
tor cap heat indicator. A change in 
style came along which had a marked 
effect on Moto-Meters’ business. De- 
mand switched from the original type 
of indicator to the dashboard kind. A 
competitor, the National Gauge & 
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Equipment Company, had a dashboard 
indicator. So Moto-Meter bought the 
National, and now is offering both 
C7pss. 

Combines of this variety have little 
effect on the salesmen concerned in 
the transaction. Not many salesmen 
are employed in the selling of automo- 
tive equipment. This line is usually 
marketed through special distributors. 
The adding of a new product to the 
line merely gives the distributors an- 
other article to sell. The distributors 
of the merged product may lose out, 
but this is rarely a serious loss. There 
are not enough good automotive dis- 
tributors to go around. A good one 
will not miss much sleep looking for 
another line. 

The merging mania of Drug, Inc., 
will not have much of an effect on 
salesmen, as far as the manufacturing 
end is concerned. Strange as it may 
seem many drug and toilet specialties 
are sold mostly by mail to the retail 
trade. This is especially true of the 
leaders that are in such strong con- 
sumer demand that the druggist is 
virtually compelled to handle them. 
Practically everything in the Sterling 
Products, Inc., line is in this class. 
Salesmen or no salesmen, the druggist 
has to stock Castoria, Phillip’s Milk of 
Magnesia, California Syrup of Figs, 
Bayer’s Aspirin, Cascarets, Danderine, 
Pape’s Diapepsin, etc. 


The Other Side 


That is about all the evidence there 
is to offer on the bright side of the 
picture. The salesman and his advo- 
cates will not derive so much comfort 
from the presentation of the other side. 
And the worst of it is that there is 
vastly more testimony waiting for a 
hearing on the other side. To get it 
all into this article, I will have to 
skeletonize most of it. 

The promoters who are selling the 
merger idea to American business con- 
stantly stress the economy argument. 
They say in substance, ‘‘join this con- 
solidation and you will materially cut 
both your production and your dis- 
tribution costs. You will get rid of 
salesmen by wholesale. You will be 
able to eliminate thousands of small, 
unprofitable dealers from your books, 
you will save at every turn, etc., etc., 
etc.” 

And of course that is what usually 
happens. I do not claim that a merger 
necessarily cuts manufacturing or sell- 
ing costs, but to justify the deal the 
management of the merged concerns 
invariably tries to drive the ax into ex- 
penses of every sort. Salesmen are 
fired. Dealers of doubtful value are 
given up. Territories are abandoned. 
The wrecking crew roams at will for 
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a few months. When the debris js 
cleared up and normalcy is restored, it 
is usually found that there are fewer 
salesmen on the payroll. 

So generally is this recognized that 
an executive with a well-known cloth. 
ing manufacturer declared recently that 
mergers marked the end of the old. 
fashioned road salesmen. Naturally 
he was speaking of his own industry, 
but his reasoning would apply to any 
industry that has been the subject of 
consolidations. 

The Chain Store Research Bureay 
estimates that the changes in distribu- 
tion which have occurred in 1927 and 
1928 have knocked 17,500 traveling 
salesmen out of jobs in the grocery 
and drug fields alone. William J. 
Baxter, the head of that bureau, wag 
naturally referring principally to chain 
store developments. If his survey also 
included the effect on salesmen of 
mergers among manufacturers in these 
two fields, it would undoubtedly be 
found that considerably more than 
17,500 salesmen lost employment. 


10,000 Brands of Flour 


Mr. Baxter claims that these sales- 
men sold 11,000 items—the number 
of different articles customarily stocked 
by druggists and grocers. The reduc- 
tion of the number of items carried in 
a trade is one of the things being 
accomplished through mergers. There 
is now a great multiplicity of items in 
all staple lines. There are 10,000 
brands of wheat flour; 4,500 brands 
of canned corn; 1,000 brands of 
canned peaches; 1,000 brands of 
canned salmon; 1,000 brands of tea; 
500 brands of mustard; 300 brands of 
canned pineapple and 33,000 different 
candy bars. 

The above figures are conservative. 
Some authorities would estimate the 
number of brands in staple lines to 
be twice as many as I have cited. Any- 
way it is admitted there are unbeliev- 
ably large quantities of brands in many 
fields. Fortunately not all of these 
brands are sold in the same markets. 
Even at that, it will be found that as 
many as 1,000 candy bars are offered 
in the same market. Out of this vast 
variety the dealer can select possibly 
no more than a dozen bars. 

It takes an army of salesmen to sell 
all these competing brands. Any force 
or influence that reduces the number 
of brands in any industry, proportion- 
ately reduces the need for so many 
salesmen. The Bureau of Standards 
has been simplifying lines for several 
years. It has met with notable suc- 
cess in many industries. It has re- 
duced the range of paving brick from 
66 to 5. It has cut down the number 
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When Is the Business Paper 
COLOR INSERT Justified? 


BY WILBUR VAN SANT 


The Bartlett Hayward 
Company used black and 
white full pages for a year 
to introduce their new flex- 
ible coupling. Nothing 
happened. Then they 
changed to color inserts, 
three a year, in practically 
the same papers. Within 
six months the “big idea” 
began to get across, and 
sales commenced to reflect 
it on the map covering the 
sales manager’s south wall. 


T is not by any means certain that 
only a big gun must be used to 
bring down big game. The idea 
that “unless you can go into full 
pages, or color, you had better not ad- 


vertise at all” is nearly always poppy-» 


cock. The interesting statistics of the 
Saturday Evening Post agents prova 
cateurs amply demonstrate this. By 
far the largest number of their suc- 
cessful advertisers use less than a page. 

The same thing is true in most busi- 
ness papers. Some of the most suc- 
cessful business paper advertisers 
never used a full page (except for 
“show issues’). Then what is the 
economic justification for the business 
paper insert—two or more pages 
(front and back) in color, on special 
stock, costing nearly four times the 
price of a single page? Here is a 
case that proves the proper use of 
heavy artillery—a case so peculiar that 
business paper inserts were used to 
break advertising precedent. 

In 1920 the Bartlett Hayward Com- 
pany put on the market the Fast 
Flexible Coupling (Gustav Fast, 
Patentee). First, within a year it be- 
came necessary to change its name to 
Fast’s Flexible Coupling. But there’s 
another story. The business papers 
were used according to the best tra- 
ditions, thirteen full pages in the 
weeklies and every issue in the month- 
lies. It was a good campaign. The 
space went considerably beyond $1,000 
per month for more than a year, done 
expertly, with good copy, photog- 
raphy and art. 
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to Flexible Materials 
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There are no Flexible Materials. 
FAST’S FLEXIBLE COUPLING! 


3 Dhani is one of the important reasons why Fast’s Coupling will 
outlive the connected machines. With a flexibiliry chat is purely 
mechanical, this coupling fs free from the failures caused by such 
flexible materials as rubber, leather, fibre, laminated steel pins, - 
‘springs, grids and discs. 


Naturally, there is a marked increase in operating efficiency and 
considerable economy inthe usc of Fast's Flexible Coupling. With 
its mechanical flexibitiry it, compensates for all forms of shaft 


all whip and crank action, is equally 


effective at hugh of Jow _ definitely protects the bearings of 


the< 
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the life of yout equipment, 


Fast's is a pennanent piece sig transmission machinery. Once ity 
place it stays. No parts to break down, nothing to replace, nothing 


to yet out of order, a 
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due ro fatigue and failure bf flexible materials. Ie will pay you to 
standardize on Fast’s. Write today for complete illustrated catalog 
ot this coupling with purely nchanical flexibiliry. 


THE BARTLETT HAYWARD COMPANY 


SOOTT uad McHENRY STREETS 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


FASTS FLEXIBLE COUPLING 
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Readers who before skipped over the black and white business paper 
advertisements without waiting to find out what it was all about, were 
stopped long enough by the color inserts to discover the “big idea.” 


But nothing happened. The adver- 
tising world almost lost an adver- 
tiser. Why throw good money after 
bad, when advertising had demon- 
strated, for considerably over a full 
year, that it couldn’t turn the trick? 

So a lot of hard thinking resulted. 
After all, this wasn’t a _ flexible 
coupling. Its function was identical 
with that of the score of flexible 
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couplings on the market. Yet it was 
entirely new, entirely different, con- 
tained absolutely no flexible materials, 
giining its flexibility mechanically. 

But hadn’t we spent over $20,000 
in full pages to tell that story? Cer- 
tainly. Yet it had not registered with 
the engineering world. 

So it was time for a bit of new 

(Continued on page 301) 


The Straight Commission 


MONG the companies in this 
investigation straight com- 
mission plans (that is, one 
rate on total dollar volume), 

without other modifying factors, are 
almost as scarce as straight salary 
plans. Which is almost equal to a 
statement that there aren’t any: there 
are really very few. One reason for 
this is the growing feeling that a 
straight commission plan, at least in 
many lines, lays undue emphasis on 
mere volume of sales, without provid- 
ing any premium for the more profit- 
able types of business. Nor does it 
give a high enough degree of control 
over the men in the field. 
Commission plans involving either a 
sliding scale of payment, or some 
bonus arrangement, are in wide use, 
and many of them are working out 
with a high degree of efficiency. 
Typical of sliding commission plans 
based on volume is the one in use by 
a Philadelphia dealer in high-priced 
motor cars—a plan which has resulted 
in a 33% per cent increase in sales by 
the company sponsoring it. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1928, this company changed 
over from a base rate of 42 per cent 
commission to a sliding scale based on 
volume. Drawing accounts are paid 
against commissions. A settlement is 
made with each salesman every ninety 
days, and earnings are determined ac- 
cording to the following scale. 


Commissions on New Car Business 
Six Cylinder Cars 

Net volume to $25,000........ 4.5% 

Net volume $25,000 to $50,000 . 5.0% 

Net volume $50,000 to $75,000 .5.5% 


Net volume above $75,000..... 6.0% 
Eight-Cylinder Cars 
Net volume to $10,000........ 5.0% 


Net volume $10,000 to $20,000 .5.5% 
Net volume $20,000 to $30,000. 6.0% 
Net volume above $30,000. .... 6.5% 


This is the third of a series of articles on salesmen’s 
compensation based on a survey Sales Management 
has recently completed. The methods being used by 
four hundred companies in various lines of business 
have been analyzed to discover new trends in this 
problem. The results show a decided swing away 
from the straight salary basis, and as this article 
points out, from the straight commission as well. 


In addition to the commissions 
earned according to this scale, a cash 
bonus is offered on the sale of certain 
types of cars, payable on delivery of 
the car to the customer. 

A sliding scale commission plan of 
a slightly different order characterized 
as being ‘“‘very successful’ is being 
operated by the Reo Motor Car Com- 
pany of California. The following 
schedule of commission is used, start- 
ing new each month: 


Net volume $1,001 to $2,000. .1.0% 
Net volume $2,001 to $3,000. .2.0% 
Net volume $3,001 to $4,000. .3.0% 
Net volume $4,001 to $5,000. .4.0% 


Net volume $5,001 and over. . 5.0% 


W. A. B. Hanchett, manager of the 
pleasure car division ot the company, 
in commenting on this plan, says: “It 
has been my experience for some time 
past that salesmen need_ incentive, 
particularly in the automobile business. 
I say that qualifiedly because 
it is quite necessary to keep 
the used cars moving in order 
to take in more. About 90 
per cent of the 
new cars sold in- 
volve a trade, 


sometimes trading in on a_ used 
car on the first trade. When a sales- 
man reaches a volume, for example, of 
$3,800, he usually looks through the 
list of used cars for a sale to find one 
around $250 to raise his net volume 
up to the 4-per-cent bracket. This ap- 
plies all through the month. 
“We also use a 


bonus plan of $50 . 
a month in addition 


to the above for the 
man who has attained 
the highest net vol- 
ume in sales. We 
place his name in 


Decoration by 
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—Is It Doomed? 


a frame suspended from the wall 
of the sales manager's office. In 
addition to this, we have two extra 
bonuses: one at the end of the auto- 
mobile fiscal year, which is August 1, 
and the other just before Christmas. 
We pay all bonuses in gold at the 
morning sales meeting. The first half 
of 1928 the prize was a trip to the 
factory with all expenses paid. That 
prize was for the man whose net sales 
volume was highest for the seven 
months preceding.” 

A rather interesting variation in the 
opposite direction to the Reo plan is 
reported by an Oldsmobile dealer. In 
this case the company formerly paid 6 
per cent on the list price of the car, 
less the amount of any trade-in in- 
volved. This plan was dropped in 


favor of a policy of paying $50 flat 
regardless of the trade-in, an arrange- 
ment which increased the income for 
the salesman, on each car sold, by 
about $19 per car. Each man on the 
sales force has a quota, and a bonus is 
paid on reaching this volume. 

Among the flat commission plans in 
use is one reported by a drug com- 
pany in North Carolina; the concern 
has divided its merchandise into six 
different classes, each class bearing a 
different rate of commission, the 
higher rates applying to the lines re- 
turning the most profit to the com- 
pany. 

On a lighting specialty proposition, 
a New York manufacturer pays a flat 
commission of 20 per cent on sales, 
with an extra 5 per cent offered on 
lower-priced industrial equipment. A 
Chicago bond house abandoned a 
salary and commission plan about 
eighteen months ago, and set up, in- 
stead, a straight commission plan, with 
a drawing account, with quarterly 
wipe-outs. Combined with this pay- 
ment arrangement the firm runs sales 
contests at times to counteract slow 
markets or slow sellers. 

Still another plan is in use by the 
Duriron Company of Dayton, Ohio. 
A commission plan was changed to 
one based on a salary plus profit-shar- 
ing. However, the company has com- 
mission agents in territories where vol- 
ume is too small to pay a regular man. 
The commission agents get a higher 
rate of commission on standard price 
list equipment and are paid a higher 
rate of commission on new customers. 
This latter rate is reduced to the 
standard rate in the third year—an in- 
teresting new twist in offering an in- 
ducement to go after new business. 


Although the William L. Gilbert 
Clock Company is said to pay on a 
straight commission basis, the rate is 
sometimes doubled on a new item 
which the company wishes pushed. In 
such a case a quota is set for each 
salesman, and if he falls below his 
figure, his commission, instead of be- 
ing double the regular rate, is only a 
half. 

“We spoil our salesmen first and 
let them make good afterward,” said 
N. L. Stevens, general sales manager 
of the Gilbert Clock Company, in dis- 
cussing their compensation plan. It 
works out this way: 

When a new salesman starts with 
Gilbert he is given a drawing account 
and told to name the amount himself. 
Some men fix their drawing account 
at $75 a week; some at $150. This 
is charged against advance commis- 
sions. All traveling expenses are paid 
by the firm. If a salesman is a “dud,” 
he quickly eliminates himself under 
this system. If he is a result-getter, he 
digs in and earns his salary. 


Proof in Figures 


Just how successful this arrangement 
has been is proved by these figures: 
Prior to the adoption of this compen- 
sation plan the company was doing a 
business of around $1,700,000 a year; 
when the plan was put into effect busi- 
ness jumped to $3,800,000 in the short 
period of one year and three months. 
Before this method of payment the 
average earnings of the Gilbert force 
were $4,000 a year; today the lowest 
amount paid to Gilbert salesmen in 
commissions was $9,000, and some re- 
ceived $14,000. 

The Gilbert company has upset 
some other traditions as well. 

“Heretofore,” explained Mr. Stev- 
ens, “if a salesman on his first year’s 
work went out and made a high rec- 
ord, it was bound to result in his being 
handicapped the following year either 
by a cut in commission or a smaller 

(Continued on page 288) 


@The automobile salesman needs plenty of incentive in 
his highly competitive field. 
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Memorandum to Mr. Schulte: 


Here is a picture of one of your stores, 
Mr. Schulte. This one was opened a few 
months ago at Birmingham. It is almost 
exactly like all the other Schulte-United 
stores we have seen, and amazingly similar, 
with its raised letter gold-leaf sign, to the 
Woolworth, Kress, Kresge, McCrory, Mont- 
gomery Ward and a dozen other varieties 
of chain stores which dot the country from 
Maine to California. 


You and other chain store operators have 
standardized fronts, merchandise, methods, 
advertising and almost everything else. But 
you cannot, thank goodness, standardize 
your best customers—the women. Bless 
their hearts, they balk at being standardized. 


Now, here is a little suggestion, Mr. 
Schulte. Maybe it is feasible. Why not 
build fronts that harmonize with the com- 
munity? For example, a front for Boston 
suggesting Minute Men, beautiful New 
England homes and simple architecture 
would be a landmark. For New Orleans 
something that suggests the best of the 
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wonderful Creole architecture; for Minne- 
apolis something the spirit of Father 
Hennepin could bless; for San Antonio 
something that would conjure memories of 
the fine old Canary Islanders who founded 
the town and gave it its fast disappearing 
Spanish atmosphere. Yonkers and other 
Hudson River towns would simply adore a 
store front that suggested Hendrick Hud- 
son or Washington Irving, and goodness 
knows how you could keep people away 
from a store in San Francisco that did honor 
to its earliest settlers, its rollicking forty- 
niners, or its beloved old padres. 


Frankly, Mr. Schulte, this may be more 
of a problem than you and other standardi- 
zation experts realize. People are growing 
tired of the sameness of our cities. Lead 
the procession, start a de-standardization 
movement, tell the people about it in the 
local newspapers and the national maga- 
zines and you will quickly build up all the 
patronage and good will you deserve.— 
E. W. 
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Why This Wholesaler Pushes 
Advertised Brands 


@Some drug wholesalers have strong leanings toward 
private brands, but the S. S. Pierce Company of Boston have 
found no profit in anything but advertised brands. Their 
weekly sales meetings are held to keep the salesmen informed 
of advertising and to show the men in the field how to get 
the last ounce of benefit from that being currently used. 


@ This article should be read in conjunction with the news 
story of the new Whelan Drug chain on page 276 of this 
issue. The Whelan stores will favor advertised brands. 
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of the S. S. Pierce Company, 

Boston, that its wholesale drug 
department will not even undertake 
to handle, let alone push, products 
which are not consistently advertised 
nationally by the manufacturer. 

Long known as a grocery firm, first 
in the retail and later in the wholesale 
field, S. S. Pierce also went into drugs 
some years ago and is now one of 
the largest independent drug jobbers 
in Boston, handling not only drugs 
but sundries. 

In discussing the Pierce requirement 
that the drug manufacturers with 
whom it deals must advertise national- 
ly, Samuel R. Hulme, assistant man- 
ager of the wholesale division of the 
company and directly in charge of 
drugs, gave some of the reasons for 
this policy. 

Outstanding among these reasons, 

he said, is that S. S. Pierce Company 
works on the premise that national 
advertising in the drug line is the 
greatest single force in creating for a 
product that confidence in it which 
Is sO necessary to the marketing of it 
successfully and in volume. 
_And in order that the advertising 
fing true, the manufacturer must have 
something real behind it in the way 
of a product. In fact, in order to 
give him something new and convinc- 
ing to talk about in his advertising, 
S. S. Pierce believes, the manufacturer 
must consistently improve the quality 
and appearance of his product, find 
new uses for it, and in other ways 
keep it moving forward. 

Sut suppose that in some way a 


O great is the importance of 
SES advertising in the eyes 


manufacturer succeeds in getting out 
advertising that is entirely convincing, 
even though the product behind it is 
not up to standard? The men who 
are responsible for the advertising 
pages of the publications for which 
they work will find in checking up the 
copy against the product that the latter 
is wanting, and will refuse the adver- 
tising on the grounds that it misrepre- 
sents. They cannot do otherwise, for 
they have the reputations of their 


@ National advertising of a 

product is the greatest single 

force for creating the confi- 

dence in it which is necessary 

to market it successfully and 
in volume. 
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publications to guard. If the public 
finds it cannot place confidence in their 
advertisements, they themselves are 
doomed to failure in the long run. 

Consequently, S. S. Pierce believes. 
the mere fact that a drug manufac- 
turer’s advertising is appearing in 
reputable publications offers in itself 
a great deal in the way of assurance 
that the concern’s products are good, 
and that efforts to improve them are 
being made constantly. 

Another thing, the advertising tends 
to create confidence in the company 
itself as well as in its product—not 
only confidence on the part of the 
jobber and retailer but of the con- 
sumer. All realize that advertising 
costs real money. Therefore the con- 
cern which is advertising in a big way 
creates the impression that it is sub- 
stantial. * Also that it has confidence 
enough in its wares to believe that it 

(Continued on page 288) 


MOTHER HUBBARD’S 


nature,” says Ernest Dimnet in 

the pleasantly stimulating book 

“The Art of Thinking,” “that 
when our table is laden with delicious 
things, we go and cry before Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard.” That, it seems 
to me, is a fair commentary on adver- 
tising. Haunted by the spectre of a 
dry and sapless public, we resolutely 
turn our backs on nine-tenths of our 
resources and ransack the bare shelves 
of the obvious, the literal and the com- 
monplace. 

Many, indeed most, of the com- 
ments that I have received thus far on 
this discussion may be summarized 
about as follows: “Oh yes, of course! 
We ought to be more artistic and 
literary and all that. But if you think 
that the public is so high-brow” (I 
don’t, but never mind) “you ought to 
come out here and try to sell stoves for 
a while. We have to keep writing 
down to them all the time and still 
they are too dumb to understand.” 
Well, perhaps. The failure of the pub- 
lic to respond suitably to the literal 
and the obvious may indicate a men- 
tality that is too dumb for the copy. 
It is quite as possible, however, that 
it indicates something else; namely, 
that the copy is too insufferably dumb 
for the public. For whatever estimate 
you may happen to place upon the 
public intelligence, the dullest mind in 
the audience will never fail to under- 
stand when it is bored. 


The Art Must Be High Enough 


A good deal of very fine scorn has 
been wasted on my suggestion that ad- 
vertising copy could or should be 
Literature. Literature, forsooth! The 
exclusive province of the intelligentsia. 
Unintelligible and utterly distasteful to 
the rag-tag and bob-tail of “average 
minds.” “How many shoes do you 
think we could sell in a year if we ad- 
dressed only those who respond to the 
higher forms of art?” 

Well, I should think it quite likely 
that you would sell a good many— 
provided, of course, that your art was 
really high enough. For it happens 
not to be the intelligentsia who chiefly 
respond to the highest art, but that far 
vaster audience of simple-minded folk 
who compose what we like to refer to 
as the mass market. The common man 
is simply moved by an Othello, a 
Venus de Milo, or a Mona Lisa, while 
the high-brow is preoccupied in analyz- 


66 1 is one of the mysteries of our 


As the “facts” about the products of an industry 
become more and more similar, and the strength of 
superlatives is weakened by too frequent use, the 
only chance a copywriter has to make his work 
attract attention is through the use of so-called 
literary effects. So writes Roy Johnson in this con- 
tinuation of his series pleading for greater freedom in 
copywriting. This is the eighth article in the group. 


ing, Criticizing or staring down his 
nose through a lorgnette. 

Take the English Bible for a famil- 
iar example. As Literature (with a 
capital “‘L,” if you please) it is of 
the highest. In its style no concessions 
whatever were made to the ignorance 
or the stupidity of its readers, yet, for 
nearly three hundred years the mass of 
mankind has been moved by the sheer 
artistry of it as by no other book ever 
printed. ‘In my father’s house are 
many mansions.’’ What is the ‘‘mean- 
ing’ of that? And who would ever 
understand it? Not the sophisticated, 
certainly, for they have been chiefly 
bewildered by it, as evidenced by the 
number of volumes of exegesis on the 
subject. But the common man—the 
uncultured and uncultivated moron of 
the intelligence tests—has in the gen- 
erality of cases been able to understand 
it perfectly. His emotional response 
to its connotations has been instant 
and definite and practical, and his 
whole mind has been illumined by 
them, while the savants have been ra- 
tionalizing over problems of Greek 
etymology and Oriental metaphor. If 
by “understanding” you mean an im- 
mediate inward illumination of the 
subject (which, of course, you do), 
the common man is likely to give you 
a more definite and practical response 
to the highest art than the high-brow 
is. 
Certainly I do not suppose that the 
copy writer could, or should, produce 
literary masterpieces to range along- 
side Shakespeare and the Bible. On 
the other hand, there is no merit 
whatever in the widespread belief that 
a literary style above the level of the 
literal and obvious is necessarily in- 
comprehensible to the great multitude 
of the simple-minded. But as matters 
stand today, there is nothing that will 
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so quickly damn a prospective adver- 
tisement as an authentic literary flavor 
in the text. The writer is compelled 
to turn his back on the whole range of 
appeals to the emotions through con- 
notation (which is the essence of ar- 
tistic expression), and attempt the im- 
possible feat of making facts dynamic 
by means of exaggerated emphasis. 

The ultimate ideal to be striven for 
in advertising (the copy that is, which 
is virtually sure to be okayed) has 
come. to be the perfectly smooth, en- 
tirely colorless and utterly unsentimen- 
tal plate-glass window which will af- 
ford a clear and unobstructed and 
strictly literal view of the “facts,” duly 
overemphasized. And so adept have 
we become in this authorized tech- 
nique that in some instances, at least, 
we have reached the final absurdity of 
a medium which, with equal facility, 
will transmit any set of “facts.” 
Thoroughly scramble the attributes and 
assertions in almost any group of a 
dozen automobile advertisements, for 
example, and you may with approxi- 
mate safety defy the universe to detect 
the incongruity. 

For all of our insistence upon the 
virtue that lies in ‘‘facts,” literally and 
obviously presented for the dullest 
comprehension, and for all of our dis- 
trust of literary connotations as im- 
practical and high-brow, advertising 
seems definitely tending to force the 
conclusion that advertised products are 
about equally desirable and _— 
undistinctive. The ordinary individ- 
ual, possessed of what may pass for 
a normal degree of prudence, and 
confronted with the bewildering cut- 
riculum of present-day advertising, can 
with difficulty avoid the impression: 
“They're all about alike, so far as I 
can see.” The ordinary individual, of 
course, does not stop to analyze 41's 
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The common man is simply moved by a 
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great work of art—an Othello, a Venus de 
Milo or a Mona Lisa—while the high-brow 
is preoccupied in analyzing, criticizing down 


impressions. They are indeed not 
analyzable, being mainly or wholly the 
product of that “mere sentiment,” of 
which there is declared to be none in 
business. But there they are, neverthe- 
less. And such impressions are hard- 
ly short of inevitable in fields where 
all the advertisers of a group are harp- 
ing upon “facts” so similar that the 
only detectable difference is the de- 
gree of vociferation. 

Such is the general and ultimate 
destination towards which advertising 
seems to be tending, under the dispen- 
sation which prohibits distinctive in- 
dividuality of style. And it is hard to 
see, moreover, how the conclusion can 
be avoided. The supply of “facts” 
abou: any product is distinctly limited, 
and any similar product is almost cer- 
tain co have a similar assortment of 
“facts.” This similarity, indeed, tends 


his nose through a lorgnette. 


to increase with the progress of the 
industry, individual products tend 
to become more and more “alike,” 
and the claims that one may make be- 
come more and more definitely the 
standardized claims that all must 
make. 

It is only while an industry remains 
in the experimental stage that there 
are any very broad or very marked dif- 
ferences in the design or construction 
or performance of individual products. 
The short history of the automobile in- 
dustry is a typical example, familiar 
enough to anyone who can remember 
the snub-nosed radiator of the old 
White Steamer, or the spiral-coil 
springs of the Brush Runabout. To- 
day, however, such minor variations 
as may exist in design or construction 
are for the most part too trivial to 
serve even as talking points. And the 
same is ultimately true of any other 
product for.the general market that 
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one can think of. The product for 
mass consumption simply must con- 
form, whether or no, to what the mass 
of the public has been taught to ex- 
pect. The facts of one tend inevitably 
to reduce themselves to the facts of 
the whole group And advertising, 
confined to the presentation of these 
facts through the medium of a color- 
less and non-literary style, can only 
ring the changes of superlative em- 
phasis upon this same group of attri- 
butes and specifications. The writer 
can ultimately do nothing more than 
lay exaggerated stress upon the asser- 
tion that his product meets the require- 
ments: that it is, in effect, “just like 
all the rest.” 

For a specific example of the tend- 
ency at work, one needs only turn 
again to contemporary automobile ad- 
vertising. It is by no means the only 
example, of course, and no invidious 

(Continued on page 298) 


“Mr. Swartz 


Knows His 
Business’’ 
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Mr. Swartz didn’t quite like or under- 

stand these slick guys telling him 

what he ought to say about his steel 
barrels and drums 


R. SWARTZ knew what he 

wanted. In the first place 

he owned the business— 

had made steel barrels and 
drums all his life and knew all there 
was to know about them. 

His was the guiding finger of the 
organization. What Mr. Swartz did 
was right—even if it was wrong it 
was right. Mr. Swartz was like that. 
He had made money in his day. His 
plant was well equipped. Everything 
ran fairly smoothly. The usual ups 
and downs. There were two sales- 
men on the road who covered the 
country. They had been with Mr. 
Swartz ever since he had first started 
to make steel barrels and drums. In 
fact, all of his officials had started 
with him, making the business a sort 
of family party. Mr. Swartz’s business 
was different. He admitted it. 

Sales were passably good. All the 
old customers were hanging on—no 
new ones to speak of. They didn’t 
want any as long as the old ones 
stayed. Mr. Swartz had never thought 
seriously about advertising until he 
found out that his competitors were 
doing it. If they were advertising, 
he should too. If they introduced 
a mew steel barrel Mr. Swartz 
would scratch around and intro- ;: 
duce something also. 

The power of suggestion, you 
might call it. At any rate he 
was seldom known to do anything first. 
And so Mr. Swartz’s steel barrels and 
drums were placed, semi-suspiciously, 
in the hands of a capable advertising 
agency, all because Mr. Swartz had 
some money to spend, knew nothing 
about agencies and was naturally cu- 
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rious, and because his competitors 
were advertising. It was for those 
reasons, whether he knew it or not, 
that Mr. Swartz launched his adver- 
tising campaign. 

The agency submitted a plan, 


which was okayed only after much 
deliberation and discussion. And in 
the progress of things the agency be- 
gan to submit copy for approval. As 
was stated before, Mr. Swartz knew 
what he wanted,—and he owned the 
business,—and he knew all 
there was to know about it,— 
and he didn’t quite like or 
understand these slick guys tell- 
ing him what he ought to say 
about his steel barrels and 
drums. In fact, Mr. Swartz told 
them that he knew all about 
his product, and that the copy 
should read like this and not 
at all like that. He owned up 
to the agency people that he 
knew little about advertising, 
but that he did know what 
ought to be said about his 
steel barrels and drums on the 
(Continued on page 303) 
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“He wanted to play with advertising. It tickled 


him. . 


And he wanted to see Mr. Swartz 
in every piece of copy” 
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Fourth City in the Nation Page = nk” 


vertising story the most people who can buy his prod- . rw 
uct. The advertising message itself is important —ex- © ~.j 
tremely so—but no more so than the selection of markets. ~~ y. 


and the choosing of newspapers to cover those markets. 5 


Naturally the greatest buying power is concentrated in # 
the Metropolitan areas. In these city markets distribu- © 
tion and sales costs are lower—much lower—than in the a 
rural and small town districts. Advertising costs are 2 27 
lower, too. 


The Richest Metropolitan Market 
in the World 


Los Angeles—the Fourth City in the Nation in Population—is the First 
in the World in Buying Power per capita. Here, according to authentic 

surveys, the average purchasing power per family and the average an- 
/ nual income per capita are greater than in any other large city ANY- 
WHERE. In this city there are more than 1,440,000 permanent resi- 
% “i dents—in the immediate trading area more than 2,000,000. 


. In Los Angeles-there are Six Daily Newspapers. The largest of these, 

The LOS ANGELES EVENING HERALD, has 967 of its entire circula- 
tion concentrated right in this rich city area and its immediate suburbs. 
National Advertisers, coming into Los Angeles, select The EVENING 
HERALD to carry the bulk of their daily advertising programs 
because it reaches a greater part of the richest section of this market 
than any other daily newspaper. Advertising in The EVENING HER- 
ALD means concentrating their selling effort where distribution is thick- 
; est and buying power is greatest. 


Advertisers familiar with this market have for years concentrated 
the major part of their advertising in The EVENING HERALD. 
The Advertising Lineage Record for 1928 tells the story better than 
words. 
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1928 Display Advertising Record 


All Los Angeles Daily Papers 
(Figures in Agate Lines from Media Records, Inc.) 


— > 


TOTAL DISPLAY 
DAILY LOCAL NATIONAL (Inc. iti 
CIRCULATION DISPLAY DISPLAY and Financial) 


EVENING HERALD...... 217,545 9,184,876 2,509,715 12,889,719 
Second paper (morning)... 201,166 3,570,670 2,048,940 7,155,111 
Third paper (morning)... . 152,813 5,149,917 1,689,762 9,159,323 
Fourth paper (evening)... . 139,438 5,095,400 1,558,271 8,182,703 
Fifth paper (morning) .... 100,772 + ~—- 1,636,236 528,917 2,568,730 
Sixth paper (evening)..... 52,315 3,103,067 695,407 4,226,250 


Any Schedule Designed to Cover 
Los Angeles Must Begin With The 


VA LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Represented in 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
by by by 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN H. LEDERER A. J. NORRIS HILL 
342 Madison Ave. 910 Hearst Bldg. 610 Hearst Bldg. 
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The Sales Managers’ Bookshelf 


More Efficient Housekeeping 


E love to claim (especial- 
ly if we are advertising 
solicitors for almost any 


woman’s magazine) that 
the lot of woman in the home and 
kitchen has been greatly ameliorated 
by nationally advertised labor-saving 
devices. But in the February North 
American Review, T. Swann Harding, 
under the title, “Twenty Million 
Women Must Be Wrong,” denies this 
vigorously, insisting that the women’s 
publications “introduce modern indus- 
trial efficiency into the home, where it 
is scientifically inapplicable. ‘ 
Twenty million women are keeping 
house and they probably accomplish 
very much less productively than their 
ten million sisters who have entered 
centralized industry. But what is being 
done about it?” 

He describes the work undertaken 
by Dr. Louis Stanley, chief of the U. 
S. Bureau of Home Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, and reminds 
us that in Japan and Shanghai stand- 
ard of living studies have been made 
that ‘“‘will enable families to adjust 


their expenditures to their incomes in ~ 


a rational manner.” He hints that the 
answer may be “centralized laundry 
work, nutrition, house cleaning, per- 
haps heating, and child segregation 
during the day under trained nurses 
housework capably and com- 
petently done by professional house- 
keepers.”” Perhaps it would pay the 
makers of labor-saving machinery in 
the home to investigate this problem, 
and, if their findings corresponded to 
this guess of Mr. Harding’s, to promote 
such communistic centralization. You 
will remember that some washing ma- 
chine manufacturers have found it 
better selling to put one machine in 
an apartment house basement, renting 
it to the tenants, than to try to install 
individual machines. 


Mr. Ford Thinks 
This is the Way 


In “My Philosophy of Industry” 
(authorized interviews by Fay Leone 
Faurote, first printed in the Forum, 
now published in book form by 
Coward-McCann, Inc.), Henry Ford 
expresses almost identically the same 
idea—‘‘too much drudgery in the 
home. Man’s actual working 
hours have decreased, but hardly any- 
thing has been done to eliminate the 
fundamental drudgery of housekeep- 
ing. . . . Machinery to use in the 
kitchen . . . is still too expensive.” 
He misses Mr. Harding’s point that 
it is expensive because it is built for 
mass-labor, not individual use. But 
he agrees with the North American 
Review article when he says, “We 
shall soon find a way to do much of 
the cooking outside and deliver it at 
no greater cost than that at which it 
is now being prepared in the work- 
man’s home.” 

Mr. Ford solves the farm problem 
on paper (two and one-half printed 
pages): ‘Large corporations, whose 


‘sole business it will be to plow, plant, 


cultivate and harvest, will supersede 
the individual farmer, or groups of 
farmers will combine to work in a 
wholesale manner.” And this will re- 
lease more man power for manufac- 
ture and transportation. 


Not a Machine Age— 
But a Power Age 


“Power age’ is Mr. Ford’s label; 
more selling force in it than in the 


negative “Machine age.” Education 
uses movie and radio—machines, it is 
true; but real labor-savers, and hence 
power applied to shortening an edu- 
cational process and making it more 
effective. 

He argues that machine production 
does not kill the creative ability of 


the craftsman. ‘“The number of skilled 
craftsmen in proportion to the work- 
ing population has greatly increased 
under conditions brought about by thc 
machine. They get better wages and 
more leisure in which to exercise their 
creative faculties. 

A visiting British journalist recent| 
said that Henry Ford looked like a 
“thinker.” This volume seems to 
justify the characterization. You may 
disagree with his defense of prohibi- 
tion, his ipse dixit: “Tobacco is not 
a good thing for industry nor for the 
individual,” and his theory that the 
Government should save interest on 
bond issues by issuing $20 bills or $10 
bills against the value of prospective 
public improvements and retiring this 
currency out of the earnings of the 
public works—bwt you should tread 
this brief, stimulating and suggestive 


book. 


Stuart Chase’s “Impressions of 
Business Literature” 


In the January Bookman Mr. Chase 
has some fun with business literature. 
Much can be forgiven him because he 
has the good humor to criticize him- 
self, when he says: “The zeal for 
moral reform of those with collec- 
tivist habit patterns who wiite about 
business becomes a burial ground for 
accredited but disconcerting facts. (I 
notice this phenomenon all too fre- 
quently in my own books and 
articles.)”’ 

He praises highly ‘the new school 
of objective economists, of which Mr. 
Wesley C. Mitchell may be taken as 
the godfather’’—at the moment when 
our long-continued burst of prosperity 
has made many doubt the validity of 
Professor Mitchell’s theory of business 
cycles. 

Mr. Chase’s general classifications 
are excellent and some of his 
criticisms well founded. Most busi- 
ness books, after all, are terribly dis- 
appointing. 

When he talks about “pseudo- 
technical literature of business,” and 
lists (without authors) such solid 
works as “Advertising to Retailers,” 
“The Gantt Chart” and ‘‘Packages 
That Sell,” and calls these ‘‘near- 
science books about functions in bust- 
ness which are either not susceptible 
to quantitative scientific findings of 
the amount of scientific work done to 
date thereon is inadequate for sweep- 
ing conclusions,’ we must object to 
the confusion between “‘technical” and 
“scientific.” Some titles in his lists 
are good descriptions of techniques as 
at present practiced—without making 
any claim whatever to being scientific 
treatises. 
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A Handbook for 
Production Managers 


One of the first books to be re- 
viewed in SALES MANAGEMENT with 
1929 on its title page is ‘ Advertising 
Production Methods” (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc.) by Albert W. 
Dippy, who used to be production 
manager for McGraw-Hill and now 
heads the production department of L. 
C. Gumbinner Advertising Agency. 
This very new and very much needed 
book gives practical descriptions of 
different processes, with chapters on 
Ben Day, rotogravure, offset lithogra- 
phy, and (particularly valuable) the 
comparatively novel silk screen process 
and Jean Berte water-color printing. 
These, with “hints for the beginner” 
and a good glossary of terms, make 
the volume an excellent general work 
of reference for advertising agencies, 
sales and sales-promotion departments. 
Besides it has a special value to pro- 
duction managers because it gives a 
good outline of standard office and 
departmental methods. The illustra- 
tions, well over a hundred, are excel- 
lent—good in themselves and even 
better as examples of the points they 
really illustrate. 


Bigger Returns from 
Sales Literature 


The Bronson Canode Printing Com- 

pany, 626 Federal street, Chicago, has 
just published a practical and well- 
written book on this subject by David 
H. Colcord. He high-spots, with a 
more definite promotion angle, some 
of the subjects treated by Mr. Dippy— 
notably the various economies and 
striking effects that can be secured by 
the judicious use of Ben Day; what 
paper to use, etc. 
Chapter X on house organs, less 
than ten pages in length, has more 
pertinent and suggestive material on 
the subject than anything I remember 
teading since Robert Ramsay's ex- 
haustive treatise. 

Most of this book deals with mail- 
ing pieces, but the chapter on color 
treats also space advertising, and makes 
the conservative recommendation that 
color be limited to the advertising 
where appearance, attractiveness and 
color play a large part in the sale 
when the merchandise itself is on 
display. , 

Mr. Colcord has the happy knack 
of presenting what he calls “certain 
trade precepts which go into the warp 
and woof of every piece of printed 
matter,” and he very satisfyingly backs 
these precepts up with actual illustra- 
tive instances—often one to a para- 
&faph; and in one page, about blot- 
ters, he makes nearly two score defi- 


nite suggestions of the sort of general 
information it is well to put on blot- 
ters. 

Mr. Colcord’s answer to “What is 
Human Interest?” was new to me. 
“The fact that two and two make four 
meant nothing since the days you left 
the arithmetic book behind; but the 
emotion you experience when you 
draw two kings to a pair of kings 
makes it hard for you to keep from 
yelling.” 


Story of the Chains Told 
for the Independent 


W. D. Darby’s recent articles on 
Chain Stores in the Dry Goods Econ- 
omist have been reprinted in book 
form and are published by the Econ- 
omist. The treatment is briefer than 
either Baxter's “Chain Store Manage- 
ment’” or Hayward and Whites’ new 
edition of “Chain Stores,” and to a 
degree merely highlights what is in 
those more elaborate works. But Mr. 
Darby’s title page tells us that he 
deals particularly with the ways that 
chain store policies and methods “‘af- 
fect the independent merchant in the 
dry goods field.” He sketches quite 
fully the J. C. Penney and W. T. 
Grant organizations—and so gives an 
extra-pleasant picture of chain store 
personnel and relations of employes to 
employer. 

There are occasionally interesting 
sidelights from Mr. Darby’s own early 
acquaintance with retail methods in 
Ireland. He insists, echoing E. C. 
Sams of the Penney stores, that the 
chains have nothing that the independ- 
ents can’t have—success depends only 
on applied intelligence. The main ad- 
vantage of the chains in buying is not 
that they buy cheaper for quantity, but 
that they “buy to a definite retail 
price.” 

The chapter on dry goods and de- 
partment store chains has good refer- 
ence material on syndicates, group 
buying, etc.—but, of course, all be- 
fore the Lew Hahn coup! 


The Chain Store Mind 


Jesse Rainsford Sprague, who has 
recently finished a defense of the job- 
ber in the Saturday Evening Post, con- 
tributes to the March Harper's a paper 
with the title set above, which praises 
the independence of the old-time 
small-town independent storekeepers 
and criticizes the lack of responsibility, 
of interest in local affairs, of human 
kindness and sincerity, of initiative 
and originality which are the vices of 
the “‘chain-store mind.” He finds this 
type of mind exemplified in standard- 
ized advertising signs for churches and 
banks, in the lowered tone of small- 
town journalism, and, more generally 


in the custom of “taking policies from 
the outside. Nearly always 
tainted a bit with commercialism 

salable, even though 
not quite in the best taste.”” The coun- 
try shopkeeper, in whose mouth Mr. 
Sprague puts these words, fears that 
“our town is losing something we old- 
timers used to prize, something that 
you might call character.” Maybe he 
is calling the turn right and the next 
swing will be away from the lifeless 
formality of standardization. 


A New Interpretation 
of Henry Ford 


Charles Merz, whose ‘Great Amer- 
ican Bandwagon” so briliiantly de- 
scribed the childlike, circus-loving at- 
tributes of the American public, be- 
gins in the February World’s Work 
a serial called “Ford, the last Frontiers- 
man.” Unlike most biographies of 
Mr. Ford, this is not inspired nor con- 
trolled by the subject, and is “not the 
biography of an individual, but of a 
national figure who brought to a focus 
many aspects of our character and who 
changed substantially our customs and 
our habits and remade our legends with 
his long parade of sixteen million 
cars. 

Read it for the inherent interest of 
the subject and for the breadth and 
keenness of Mr. Merz’s vision. Better 
than any one else he sees—and hence 
the title he has chosen—the great 
automobile maker's close relation to 
the soil: he was ‘‘a symbol, in these 
(early) years of the tug and pull that 
was going on between the cities and 
the countryside.” And this partly ex- 
plains the fact that later he “‘collected 
America’s antiques, enriched its folk- 
lore and remade its legends’’—and, as 
Mr. Merz will doubtless point out in 
later instalments, it explains why Mr. 
Ford and Wall Street have never 
understood each other. 

And Mr. Merz brings out more 
plainly than ever before that Ford’s 
great revolution was in applying to a 
complex product the principles of 
mass production, which up to 1908 
“had been applied chiefly to the pro- 
duction of relatively simple things like 
ready-made clothes and boots and 
shoes.” 

If you don’t read all this first in- 
stalment (but you should!), be sure 
to look at the eight typical Ford mod- 
els down to 1907, illustrated on pages 
36 and 37—a decade and a half of 
styles. 


The New Psychology Gives 
Us New Reassurance 


The same number of World’s Work 
(Continued on page 294) 
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In posters advertis- 
ing its annual white 
sale, the Louvre de- 
parts from mod- 
ernism and _ uses 
life-size figures 
realistically drawn. 
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The famous French department store, Aux 
Trois Quartiers, uses a simple alphabetical 
design on the cover of its white sale catalogue. 
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Many colors in modernistic pattern are 
found on Printemps’ recent catalogue. 
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The 
‘ Advertisin 2 
Gallery 


One of the new effects in French ad- 

vertising is used by Bon Marche. The 

transparency of laces and _ handker- 

chiefs is featured in a manner which 
needs no copy. 


exp ty mardi 
39 JANVIER 


etJours suivants 


Another specimen of the Louvre’s 
white sale advertising, which shows it 
has not entirely deserted modernism. 


The lettering of “blanc,” on the Gal- 
leries Lafayette cover, should be of 
especial interest to American artists. 


Whelan Will Build a 1,000-Store 
Drug Chain on Advertised Brands 


F. J. Griffiths 


With a policy of giving the cus- 
tomer the brand he asks for—regard- 
less of whether or not it is one of 
“our own” and whether we think it is 
“better’—and of adapting to drug 
stores the merchandising methods 
which have built up the United Cigar 
chain to a dominant position in its 
field, the Whelan Drug Company has 
undertaken a program of development 
which in the past few months has 
made it third among the drug chains. 
We now have 172 stores; in the 
next five years we expect to have 
more than 1,000. 

Although our company has been in 
operation for eighteen years (original- 
ly as the United Chemists Company), 
our claim to the slogan, “America’s 
Fastest Growing Drug Chain,” dates 
chiefly from last June. At that time 
we had fifty-seven stores. By the first 
of January, with the establishment of 
new stores and the purchase of smaller 
chains, we had expanded to 105. Since 
that time the sixty-seven Neve stores 
in New York have been added, and 
we have twenty more leases in the 
New York metropolitan area alone. 
Rapidity of growth and_ ultimate 
size, however, are secondary considera- 
tions. It was the objective of C. A. 
Whelan, president of United Cigar 
Stores, in establishing the chain, first 
of all, to expand soundly. 


As told to Lawrence M. Hughes 


BY Ff. J. GRIFFITHS 
President, Whelan Drug Company 


@ On divergent operating and sales policies, the Whelan and Lig- 
gett drug chains have each set for themselves an objective of 
1,000 stores. 


C@ Liggett now has 520 stores; Whelan 172. Liggett is now first 
among the nation’s drug chains; Walgreen, with about 300, 
second and Whelan third. 


@ Behind Whelan, however, are the resources and the merchan- 
dising experience of the United Cigar Stores, with 3,100 retail 
units, the Happiness Candy Stores and manufacturing interests in 
these and other fields. 


C Behind Liggett are the resources of Drug, Inc., whose United 
Drug and Sterling Products divisions are the largest proprietary 
medicine manufacturing group in the world. For almost everyone 
of its departments, in fact, Liggett sells products under its own 
brand or the brand of companies afhliated with it. Although 
Liggett carries almost all standard brands, whenever possible they 
promote their own in preference. 


@ Whelan also sells a variety of products under its own or affiliated 
brands, but, to a greater extent, they aim to give the customer the 
brand he requests—even at the risk of diminishing profits a little 


on each sale. 


C The growth of these two important chains—following as they 
do somewhat different merchandising policies—will be watched 
with interest by independent national advertisers. 


In addition to adapting many of 
the methods and much of the mer- 
chandising experience of the United 
Cigar organization, we have been able 
to avail ourselves of their resources. 


some cases the cigar store has become 
the nucleus of the drug store—the new 
store being “built around” the cigar 
department. Even when this has not 
been the case, we could at least count 


From several aspects, I think, this 
condition is significant. As you know, 
the United Cigar Stores in recent years 
have sold a number of other lines be- 
sides tobacco. At 3,100 strategic 
locations throughout the country they 
now carry candy, clocks, playing cards, 
kodaks and other “convenience’’ mer- 
chandise. Except for the absence of 
the prescription and one or two other 
departments, some of the larger cigar 
stores now have available almost as 
wide a variety of merchandise as drug 
stores. 

The development of the Whelan 
stores, therefore, has not required as 
much reorganization and revamping of 
policies as might be supposed. In 
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at the outset on an efficient tobacco 
department—as well as a candy de- 
partment and soda fountain (we are 
affiliated with the Happiness Candy 
Stores, too). And for several of our 
other departments as well we have 
had the buying resources and merchan- 
dising experience of United Cigar 
Stores to fall back upon. 

It is conceivable—but not probable 
—that each of the 3,100 United Cigar 
stores may in time become the nucleus 
of a Whelan Drug Store. The two 
systems as a rule are distinct and will 
remain so. 

As I mentioned at the beginning 
of this article, we are operating on 4 
policy of “giving the public what they 
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want.” In this respect I think our 
policy is unique among the large drug 
chains. Although we do sell our own 
Whelan brand in a number of depart- 
ments, we do not resort to substitu- 
tion. We do not thrust Whelan 
products down the customer’s throat. 
To meet every requirement and taste, 
we not only carry but promote the 
brands of all the best-known manu- 
facturers in each of our departments. 
When a customer requests a certain 
brand of coffee, for example, we do 
not say to him: ‘““‘Why don’t you try 
Whelan’s? It’s much better, and you 
can buy it for three cents less.’” We 
believe that the only excuse for our 
existence is in the service we render 
the customer. He is the sole judge of 
his needs. It is up to us, as primarily 
a service-rendering organization, to 


meet those needs as best we can. 
Another phase of our policy is the 
profit-sharing plan—similar to that 
employed in the United Cigar Stores 
and Happiness shops. 

To present our policy and to em- 
phasize regularly one or another of 
our departments, the company recently 
started an advertising campaign which 
is mow running in about seventy 
newspapers in the forty cities, from 
Plattsburg, New York, to Durham, 
North Carolina, and westward to 
Chicago, in which we now operate 
stores. This campaign, directed by the 
F. Wallis Armstrong Agency of Phila- 
delphia, is adapted somewhat to local 
conditions—although the general type 
of copy and presentation is the same. 
In this advertising we play up, of 
course, prices and products. But we 


also ‘“‘editorialize’’ each time on one 
phase or another of our policies. We 
want to sell the public on “Whelan 
Service.” 

Neither are we anxious to be 
known merely for size. Although in 
time we may become the largest drug 
chain in the country, we do not now 
plan to become a completely national 
crganization. The chain started origi- 
nally in the rural districts in the East 
and will probably expand very largely 
in that section. Only recently have 
we gone into Chicago. We have 
made no plans to open units beyond 
that city. We believe that by living 
up in every respect to our policy of 
giving the public what they want, 
there are plenty of opportunities to 
build up a chain of 1,000 stores 
without going all over the country. 


Gorrell Becomes Head 
of Stutz Company; 
Moskovics Resigns 


Col. E. S. Gorrell, for several years 
vice-president of the Stutz Motor Car 
Company of America, has just been 
elected president, to succeed F. E. 
Moskovics, who has resigned to devote 
his time to private interests. E. B. 
Jackson, another vice-president, was 
elected chairman of the board. 

Mr. Moskovics, who has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best salesmen 
in the country, is also versed in the 
technical phases of the automobile in- 
dustry. His first sales connection was 
with the Continental Tire Company- 
later becoming sales manager with the 
Remy Electric Company. In 1913 he 
joined the Nordyke & Marmon Com- 
pany (now the Marmon Motor Car 
Company)—subsequently — becoming 
vice-president. Early in 1924 he was 
named vice-president of the Franklin 
Automobile Company and a_ year 
afterward was chosen president of the 
Stutz company. 

Colonel Gorrell, who was chief of 
staff of the Air Service in France, en- 
tered the automobile business as a dis- 
tributor in New England in 1920. He 
later joined the Marmon factory sales 
department and became vice-president. 
Four years ago he was chosen vice- 
president of Stutz. 

Mr. Jackson formerly had charge of 
Eastern sales for the Stutz company. 


The Kip Corporation, Los Angeles, 
makers of Pyrol burn remedy, will 
start national advertising in 1929— 
using both color and black-and-white 
Space in magazines and a number of 
Newspapers throughout the country. 

The Los Angeles office of Lockwood- 
Shackelford Company is in charge. 
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Col. E. S. Gorrell 
Harvard Will Repeat 


Executive ‘“‘School” 


The Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration will again 
hold a special session for business ex- 
ecutives during the coming summer, 
Dean Donham announced this week. 

Seven courses will be offered—cov- 
ering sales management, retail dis- 
tribution, interpretation of financial 
statements, public utility and econom- 
ics, railway transportation, bank man- 
agement and trust management. The 
course in sales management will be in 
charge of Prof. H. R. Tosdal and 
Prof. H. T. Lewis; the one in the 
retail distribution, Prof. M.  P. 
McNair and N. H. Borden, associate 
professor. Classes will be held four 
hours a day from July 1 to August 10. 


Edison Starts National 
Promotion on New Radio 
and Phonograph-Radio 


An advertising campaign was launched 
in fifty newspapers of the country this 
week for the new radio and phono- 
graph-radio combination of Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc. Half-page space is 
being run. 

Coincident with Mr. Edison’s eighty- 
second anniversary, February 11, the 
company will start a series of weekly 
broadcasts over the blue network of 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
The promotion program is_ being 
supervised by Alfred Hand, who has 
just been appointed advertising man- 
ager of the company. Mr. Hand was 
formerly assistant to Arthur L. Walsh, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the radio and phonograph divisions of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. The adver- 
tising is handled by the Federal 
Advertising Agency, New York. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., recently ac- 
quired the radio business of the 
Splitdorf-Bethlehem Electrical Com- 


pany. 


Federated Acquires 
the Antiquarian 


The Antiquarian, a monthly magazine 
devoted to antiques, has been _pur- 
chased by the Federated Business 
people from A. F. and _ Sidney 
Bollinger. The publication will re- 
main at the present location, 461 
Eighth Avenue, New York City, about 
a month before being transferred to 
the headquarters office at 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue. 

A. F. Bollinger continues as editor and 
Sidney Bollinger as director of adver- 
tising. 
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Dixie Unites Soon to Tell 
the Nation of Its Resources 


Permanent organization of The South, 
Inc., a new movement to promote the 
industrial advantages of the nine 
states south of Virginia and east of the 
Mississippi, will probably be effected 
in the next three weeks. 

‘Tentative plans, covering a ten-year 
period, provide for the expenditure of 
$500,000 a year in advertising. 

The South, Inc., was first conceived by 
Paul E. Odell, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railroad. Mr. Odell talked 
with other industrial leaders and an- 
nounced a tentative plan for the organ- 
ization at a meeting of the Southern 
Shippers’ Advisory Board. Out of 
that and a later meeting of a number 
of leaders representing various indus- 
tries of the Southern states, initial or- 
ganization steps got under way—with 
the decision to vest the primary power 
of the cooperative body in a group of 
leaders representing all of the nine 
states. 

This body is known as the Steering 
Committee. Already included in its 
membership are Hugh Morrow, presi- 
dent, Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Com- 
pany, of Birmingham, and Aaron 
Lowenstein, of Taylor, Lowenstein & 
Company, Mobile. When complete it 
will comprise from two to four men 
from each of the nine states. 

Among immediate aims of The South, 
Inc., is a general mobilization of the 
South’s industries, the planning of 
new enterprises, the working out of 
transportation problems, for land, sea 
and air, to. provide for serving ade- 
quately the.new problems that the in- 
dustrial South is creating. 

“The first thing. we intend to do,” 
Mr. Odell explained, “is to sell the 
South to itself. Self-confidence is es- 
sential to progress. No forward move- 
ment ever has been nurtured in a hu- 
man environment in which the in- 
feriority complex was dominant. . . 
When the people of the South have 
fully awakened to what the future 
promises, the job of convincing the 
rest of the country and the rest of the 
world of its possibilities will be easy.” 
Specific jobs which The South, Inc., 
has set for itself include 

(1) To lend its efforts, as a solid body 
of Southern interests, to increase the 
flow of traffic through the Southern 
states and their ports to and from for- 
eign countries and the Pacific Coast; 
(2) To work for enactment of such 
laws as will be beneficial and the abol- 
ishing of such laws as are barriers to 
the growth and development of the 
South ; 


Paul E. Odell 


(3) To use its influence through 
united action to bring industries to the 
South ; 

(4) To act as a medium through 
which the problems of the South can 
be ironed out at home; 

(5) To advertise the South and its 
products, promote cooperative selling 
organizations to secure Fed- 
eral cooperation in land reclamation 
and settlement and to promote con- 
servation of resources. 

The South, Inc., Mr. Odell pointed 
out, will not take over any of the 
duties of other promotional bodies in 
Southern states nor conflict in any 
manner with development and promo- 
tional plans of individual cities or 
states, but will cooperate with these 
bodies wherever the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. 

In addition to maintaining offices in 
Chicago, New York and other impor- 
tant American cities, the organization 
will also be in direct contact with Lon- 
don, Rio de Janeiro, and other cities 
abroad. 

The states to be included in the ini- 
tial plans of the body are: Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana (east 
of the Mississippi), Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Kentucky. 


Donald Wilding has left the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal to become 
merchandising director of the Health- 
O Quality Products Company of Cin- 
cinnati. 
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To Seek Closer Tieup of 
Sales and Advertising 
at Dayton Meeting 


With the object of bringing about 
“improved coordination of advertising 
and selling,” executives from various 
industries will participate in a meeting 
under the auspices of the International 
Advertising Association, at Dayton, 
Ohio, February 11 and 12. -The meet- 
ing will be held jointly with the 
convention of the fifth district of the 
association. 

Speakers scheduled include: Nathaniel 
W. Barnes, director of research and 
education of the I. A. A.; A. Heath 
Onthank, George Harrison Phelps, 
Inc.; Wayne Calhoun, Proctor and 
Collier Company; Mrs. Lois B. 
Hunter of Himmelhoch’s, Detroit: 
Gordon C. Corbaley, American Insti- 
tute of Food Distribution, Inc.; Gor- 
don Lang, the Gorham Company; 
Vern C. Divine, E. H. Schull Com. 
pany, and Mrs. Edith McClure Patter- 
son, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

C. C. Younggreen, president of the 
association, will address a dinner meet- 
ing on Monday, February 11, and 
Charles F. Kettering, general director 
of the General Motors research 
laboratories, will speak at a luncheon 
on the 12th. 

The meeting will be in charge of F. 
J. Nichols of F. J. Nichols Company. 


Griffin, Johnson & Mann 
Now Conklin Mann, Inc. 


The firm name of Griffin, Johnson & 
Mann, Inc., New York City, has been 
changed to Conklin Mann, Inc., as a 
sequel to the retirement, about a year 
ago, of H. F. Griffin from active par- 
ticipation in the management of the 
agency and the mote recent retirement 
of C. H. Johnson. 

Conklin Mann, who has been presi- 
dent for the past year, continues in 
that office. Other officers are C. Tyler 
Kelsey, vice-president; Arnold S. 
Breakey, vice-president; I. Webster 
Baker, vice-president; Stevenson H. 
Evans, treasurer, and G. W. Freeman, 
secretary. 


Arthur D. Lierman has been placed in 
charge of advertising for Mack 
Trucks, Inc. Mr. Lierman, previously 
assistant advertising manager, suc- 
ceeds to the position held by the late 
H. C. Bailey. He will also act as edi- 
tor of the sales magazine, the Mack 
Bulldog. i 

The advertising department of the 
company is now located at Anable 
avenue and Thirty-fourth street, Long 
Island City, New York. 
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Sugar Industry Starts in to 
Correct Some ‘‘Prejudices”’ 


The sugar industry has begun at last 
to present its own case before the bar 
of public opinion. 

In cooperation with manufacturers of 
other products containing, or used 
with, sugar, The Sugar Institute, Inc., 
representing that industry, will con- 
duct an educational program in which 
the “food faddists,’ who would keep 
sweet foods from the national menu, 
are especially criticized. 

An advertising campaign, just started, 
will urge ‘a well-balanced diet,” with 
sugar as an important element. The 
copy will be semi-editorial in style and 
will reach the public through general 
publications, and medical authorities, 
nurses, teachers and instructors of 
home economics, through appropriate 
media. 

The campaign is not a reply to the 
American Tobacco Company's refer- 
ence to sweets in their advertisements 
for Lucky Strike cigarettes, officers of 
the institute pointed out. It was con- 
ceived several months before the 
present type of Lucky Strike advertis- 
ing was started, and there will be no 
reference to the tobacco company, or 
its advertising, in any of the copy. 
Sixteen prominent sugar companies, 
members of the institute, are actively 
sponsoring the campaign, which was 
developed under the direction of Earl 
Babst, chairman of the American 
Sugar Refining Company and _ presi- 
dent of the institute. 

Several individual sugar companies— 
prominent among them the National 
Sugar Refining Company—have un- 
dertaken intensive promotional pro- 
grams of their own based upon the 
“well-balanced diet’’ idea. 

The effects of the institute’s program, 
it is believed, will extend beyond the 
sweet foods industries, and will de- 
velop also the demand for flour, milk 
and butter, fresh fruits, baking pow- 
der, flavoring extracts, cereals and a 
number of other ‘‘associated lines.” 

In its broadest sense the appeal of 
the Sugar Institute has the backing and 
cooperation of industries whose aggre- 
gate sales volume exceeds ten billion 
dollars. 

“The first objective of the institute,” 
it was explained, “is to state the truth 
about sugar and sweet foods in the 
diet. In this connection the institute 
has a story which we believe not only 
will help increase the consumption of 
sugar and associated products, but will 
render a service to the health of the 
nation. 


“Many cf the advertisements will 


Earl Babst 


quote medical authorities on the dan- 
gers of extreme dieting. They will 
point out how unwise, even dangerous, 
it is to eat insufficient and unbalanced 
meals for the purpose of reducing 
weight too rapidly. 

“They will quote food scientists as to 
the importance of eating the fibre and 
bulky foods and how sugar is essential 
in making these foods palatable. They 
will quote other authorities to the ef- 
fect that there is no substitute for 
sugar as a flavoring agent for prac- 
tically all foods, and that it is 
nutriment—energy food—in its most 
inexpensive form.” 

The promotion program is also in- 
tended to direct attention to the “place 
of sweets, including candy, in the diet 
of children.” 

The institute hopes that it will “serve 
to curtail the influence of the ex- 
tremists who would mislead the pub- 
lic on the subject of sugar and sweet 
foods.” 


An advertising program, to cost $850,- 
GOO—25 per cent greater than that of 
last year—has just been started by the 
Syracuse Washing Machine Corpora- 
tion. In addition to half and full 
pages in general magazines, the com- 
pany will use full pages in newspapers 
in key cities. A large part of the pro- 
gram, also, will consist of cooperative 
dealer advertising. Featured in the ad- 
vertising will be the broadening price 
range of Syracuse products. 


Leading Textile Factors, 
with $100,000,000 Trade, 
Merge in New York 


Creation of the world’s largest textile 
factoring organization was projected 
this week by the Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust Corporation, New York, 
with the announcement that it had 
signed a contract to acquire Frederick 
Vietor & Achelis, Inc., and. that there 
would be a merger of this company 
and Peierls, Buhler & Company, Inc., 
another prominent textile factor which 
came into the C. I. T. group last year. 
The consolidation will involve no 
change in policy or trade relations, as 
the new organization will be conduct- 
ed as a separate unit under its own in- 
dividual management. 

Thomas F. Vietor will become chair- 
man of the new company (the name 
for which has not been determined) 
and Robert G. Blumenthal, head of 
Peierls, Buhler & Company, Inc., pres- 
ident. Other officers of the two com- 
panies will occupy the same positions 
which they now hold in their individ- 
ual concerns. 

The combined organization will repre- 
sent about 150 mills. Based on their 
aggregate volume of sales last year, 
the combined volume will probably 
exceed $100,000,000. 


Merchant Tailors Plan 


Cooperative Promotion 


The Merchant Tailors Guild of 
America, meeting in Chicago last 
week, approved plans for a four-year 
cooperative advertising program in 
which they expect to invest $500,000 
annually. The advertising will have 
for its aim to familiarize the public 
with the advantages of clothes made 
by merchant tailors. Allied interests 
will share in the cost. Copy will prob- 
ably start in newspapers in the spring. 
Walter J. Peterson Company of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and New York 
City, is the agency in charge, 


Advertising Men Honor 
Crew of America 


Captain George Fried and his crew of 
the United States liner, America, came 
back to the Advertising Club of New 
York last Monday, to be honored at a 
iuncheon meeting for their heroism in‘ 
rescuing the crew of the Italian steam- 
ship, Florida. 

Captain Fried and his men were guests 
of the Advertising Club on a similar 
occasion a couple of years ago, when 
they rescued a crew of the steamer A7- 
tinoe. 


\3 
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Want to know how to exceed them? We can tell you of plans to increase sales 
successfully used by the leading firms in the country in the following lines: 
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CASH REGISTERS PUBLIC SERVICE CO’S. SEEDING MACHINES 
AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS ALUMINUM UTENSILS FARM IMPLEMENTS 
FARM LIGHTING PLANTS FRUIT PACKERS KITCHEN APPLIANCES 
VACUUM SWEEPERS COTTON GOODS PUMPS 

MULTIGRAPH MACHINES CHEMICALS GASOLINE COMPANIES 
PAINTS AND OILS PATENT MEDICINES LIFE INSURANCE 


Write us for Complete Data on Sales Contests 


A. CAPPEL & SON, Dayton, Ohio 
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1928 Newspaper Lineage for Forty Cities 


In the forty cities listed below, six- 
teen show a gain in volume of total 
newspaper advertising during 1928, 
while twenty-three show a loss for 
1928 (one no comparison). Total 
lineage for the year was 1,597,444,- 
919 as against 1,626,444,464 in 1927, 
a loss of 28,999,545 lines, or .018 per 
cent. Of the 153 newspapers listed, 
65 show gains; 85 losses (three no 
comparison). Figures furnished by 
the Statistical Department, New York 
Evening Post, Inc., supplemented by 
this magazine: 


1928 1927 

ead York.179,544,918 179,511,371 +33,547 

ica, 88,115,766 90,596,487 —2,480,721 
Phieiaphis 78,977,048 83,789,459 —4,812,411 
Detroit . 60,295,562 58,433,956 +1,861,606 
Cleveland.. 44,893,575 44,644,150 -+249,425 
St. Louis... 47,501,980 47,889,560 —387,580 
Boston . 62,186,881 62,683,457 —496,576 
Baltimore . 47,730,198 51,321,394 —3,591,196 
Los Angeles 76,622,322 80,628,660 —4,006,338 
+ Buffalo .. 41,158,628 No comparison 
San Fran.. 51,031,385 53,337,703 —2,306,318 
Milwaukee. 36,303,027 37,024,827 —721,800 
Washington 50,536,093 55,086,267 —4,550,174 
Cincinnati. 42,530,918 42,915,498 —384,580 
New Orl. . 43,208,096 45,568,698 —2,360,602 
Minneapolis 34,677,641 34,187,422 -+490,219 
Seattle .. 33,886,608 34,995,520 —1,108,912 
Indianap .. 34,952,082 36,601,189 —1,649,107 
Denver . 31,163,688 34,610,860 —3,447,172 
Providence. 33,039,364 32,499,523 -—+539,841 
Columbus . 39,429,026 41,192,700 —1,763,674 
Louisville . 35,344,226 34,967,203 
St. Paul . 29,266,962 28,589,652 
Oakland .. 28,166,124 28,394,380 
Omaha . 21,086,081 19,912,032 
Birmingham 32,640,104 29,883,868 
Richmond . 22,225,538 22,381,420 ‘ 
Dayton . 32,149,502 34,716,052 —2,566,550 
Houston .. 37,017,930 36,161,300 -+856,630 
Des Moines 18,403,799 18,696,524 —292,725 
Beaumont . 16,115,235 15,145,144 -+970,091 
Bridgeport . 15,988,183 14,803,262 +-1,184,921 
Grand Rap 23,516,052 23,525,698 —9,646 
Memphis .. 31,404,310 31,087,840 +316,470 
Miami .. 15,864,548 20,451,123 —4,586,575 
Providence. 33,039,364 32,499,523 -+539,841 
Salt Lke Cy 23,758,896 22,769,726 -+989,170 
Toledo ... 24,092,089 24,667,004 —574,915 
Trenton . 20,655,932 21,148,445 —492,513 
Worcester . 20,084,866 19,125,567 -+959,299 


1.597,444,919 1,626,444,464—28,999,545 
NEW YORK 
1928 1927 
American .... 12,426,317 12,680,116 —253,799 
Brnx Hme News 5,691,551 5,971,416 —279,865 
Herald Trib. . 19,707,974 19,133,684 -+574,290 
Times ....... 30,838,954 29,710,606 +1,128,348 
World ..... 14,132,256 15,448,876 —1,316,620 
*Mirror (tab. ) 2,067,602 3,138,857 —1,071,255 
(tab.).. 10,444,164 9,311,191 +-1,132,973 
: Graphic. 3,136,768 3,287,544 
Jour. .. 14,071,810 14,011,546 
. Post .. 5,559,968 5,505,890 
. World . 9,957,186 9,891,749 
16,638,920 16,525,102 
5,788,054 6, 063. 903 2 
18,506,860 17,282,915 -+-1,223, "945 
5,540,072 6,087,186 —S547,114 
5,035,462 +5,460,790 —425_328 


*Telegram Sl 
Bklyn Eagle... 
Bklyn Times . 
Standard Union 


Totals .. 


+Sunday 
1928. 


179,544,918 179,511,371 + 33,547 
edition discontinued September 2, 


CHICAGO 
1927 
*Daily News . 20,861,232 21,160,335 — 299,103 
Tribune ..... ,512,112 31,834,173 —1,322,061 
Herald Exam.. 12, ,117 12,849,684 — 54,567 
*Post . ‘769.942 5.465.301 + 304,641 


*American ... 4,529,489 14,276,163 + 253,326 


* Journal 647, 874 5,010,831 —1,362,957 


Totals . 8 41S, 166 90, 596, 487 —2,480,721 


PHILADELPHIA 

1928 1927 
Inquirer ..... 18,768,355 20,174,675 —1,406,320 
Record ....... 8,477,307 9,011,410 — 534,103 
Ledger ; 13,344,348 14,683,561 —1,339,213 
*Eve. Ledger.. 13,202,777 14,442,514 —1,239,737 


* No Sunday edition. 


*Bulletin .... 19,260,626 18,849,169 -- 411,457 
PSBD. 25.s0<0058 166,470 1,957,855 —1, 791,385 
*News . s By 737, 165 4,670,275 +1, 086, 890 


78,977,048 83,789,459 —4,812,411 
Sun discontinued February, 1928. 


DETROIT 
1928 1927 
30,459,968 29,950,186 + 509,782 
14,647,514 12,959,310 -+-1,688,204 
15,088,080 15,524,460 — 436,380 


. 60,195,562 58,433,956 +1,761,606 
CLEVELAND 
1928 1927 
Plain Dealer.. 17,054,475 17,591,550 — 537,075 
News-Lead. .. 12,322,350 12,167,425 154,925 
oPress veasess 19,910,790 14,865,173 631,575 


44,893,575 44,644,150 +- 249,425 


ST. LOUIS 
1928 1927 
21,495,880 23,381,960 —1,886,080 
14,052,900 14,300, ;400 — "247, 500 
7,859,400 6,417,600 1,441,800 
4,093,800 3,789,600 304,200 


47,501,980 47,889,560 — 387,580 


BOSTON 

1928 1927 

15,868,746 16,251,807 — 383,061 
15,902,906 16,032,310 — 129,404 
13,522,713 12,476,772 +1,045,941 
4,387,542 5,081,143 — 693,601 
. 5,009,286 5,505,800 — 496,514 
7,495,688 7,335,625 + 160,063 


. 62,186,881 62,683,457 — 496,576 


BALTIMORE 
1928 1927 
15,965,146 16,113,385 — 148,239 
. 17,449,942 16,951,871 + 498,071 
2,631,723 $5,987,172 —3,355,449 
7,648,426 8,332,132 — 683,706 
4,034,961 3,936,834 -+ 98,127 


Totals 47,730,198 51,321,394 —3,591,196 

+Morning American discontinued April la 
1928; 1927 includes 260,126 lines of Morning 
Advertising. 


Free Press ... 


Totals 


Totals 


Post-Dispatch. 
Globe-Dem. 


Advertiser .... 
* American 
*Transcript .. 


LOS ANGELES 
1928 1927 
$23,348,948 24,808,280 —1,459,332 
. 20,395,942 21,451,402 —1,055,460 
. 9,196,054 9,464,686 — 268,632 
15,833,188 16,720,942 — 887,754 
4,581,696 5,047,756 — 466,060 
3,266,494 $3,135,594 + 130,900 


Totals 76,622,322 80,628,660 —4,006,338 

tIncludes 79,268 lines of advertising that ap- 
peared in midwinter edition of January 3, 1928; 
midwinter edition was not issued in 1927. 

tIncludes 29,344 lines of advertising that ap- 
peared in annual edition of the News, December 
31, 1927; no annual edition of the News was 
issued during 1928. 


BUFFALO 
1928 1927 
. 11,145,834 No comparison 
13,718,915 No comparison 
16,293,879 No comparison 


.. 41,158,628 No comparison 


SAN FRANCISCO 

1928 1927 

11,338,824 11,380,446 — 41,622 
17,346,727 18,129,873 — 783,146 
6,345,136 6,034,910 + 310,226 
8,714,118 10,027,682 —1,313,564 
7,286,580 7,764,792 — 478,212 


News (tab.) . 


Cour-Expr. 
Times 


Chronicle .... 
Examiner .... 


51,031,385 53,337,703 —2,306,318 


MILWAUKEE 


1928 1927 

18,538,116 18,086,843 + 451,273 
6,972,178 7,493,146 — 520,968 
2,455,743 2,688,034 — 232,291 
8,336,990 8,756,804 — 419,814 


Journal 


*Wis. News . 


Totals ..... 36,303,027 37,024,827 — 721,800 


PROVIDENCE 

1928 1927 

10,367,109 10,200,728 166,381 
. 14,541,066 13,984,887 556,179 

3,644,164 4,097,903 — 453,739 

4,487,025 4,216,005 + 271,020 


Journal 
*Bulletin 


Totals oe css 33,039,364 32,499,523 + 539,841 


CINCINNATI 

1928 1927 

9,703,160 10,007,464 — 304,304 
14,994,734 15,186,194 — 191,460 
14,233,930 14,352,828 — 118,898 
3,599,094 3, 369,012 + 230,082 


42,530,918 42,915,498 — 384.580 


NEW ORLEANS 
1928 1927 

. 18,615,202 18,765,860 — 150,658 
9,775,545 10,959,089 —1,183,544 
8,679,079 9,084,817 — 405,738 
6,138,270 6,758,932 — 620,662 


43,208,096 45,568,698 —2,360,602 


MINNEAPOLIS 
1928 1927 
13,929,646 14,102,274 — 172,628 
. 14,192,974 14,242,417 — 49,443 
6,555,021 5,842,731 + 712,290 


34,677,641 34,187,422 + 490,219 


*Times-Star .. 
Enquirer 
Tribune 


Totals 


Times-Picay.’ 


*Tribune . 


Totals 


SEATTLE 
1928 1927 
Times 17,083,878 16,532,138 + 551,740 
Post- Tateil. ... 10,447,682 10,767,778 — 320,096 
*Star 6,286,784 6,416,410 — 129,626 
*Un-Record ... $68,264 1,279,194 —1,210,930 
Totals . 33,886,608 34,995,520 —1,108,912 
+Union-Record suspended publication Feb., 


INDIANAPOLIS 
1928 1927 
17,390,001 18,227,127 — 837,126 
11,816,919 12,994,965 —1,178,046 
5,745,162 5,379,097 + 366,065 


34,952,082 36,601,189 —1,649,107 


DENVER 
1928 1927 
7,945,980 9,220,512 —1,274,532 
14,513,390 14,289,492 +- 223,898 
5,000,159 7,888,896 —2,888,737 
3,704,159 3,211,960 + 492,199 


31,163,688 34,610,860 —3,447,172 
Evening News and Morning Post suspended 
publication November, 1928. 


WASHINGTON 

1928 1927 
26,951,387 28,263,987 —1,312,600 
8,798,072 9,979,596 —1,181,524 
*Eve. Times . 6,898,993 7,700,635 — 801,642 
Herald 5,393,988 6,549,687 —1,155,699 
*Eve. News 2,493,653 2,592,362 — 98,709 


50,536,093 55,086,267 —4,550,174 


OAs: 4.560% 


COLUMBUS 
1928 1927 
. 21,114,379 21,146,283 — 31,904 
6,849,116 7,812,971 — 963,855 
11,465,531 12,233,446 — 767,915 


Dispatch 
Journal 
*Citizen 


Totals 39,429,026 41,192,700 —1,763,674 
LOUISVILLE 
1928 1927 

. 13,955,887 14,257,558 — 301,671 

9,130,253 +8, 421,791 + 708,462 

12,258,086 12,287,854 — 29,768 


35,344,226 34,967,203 + 377,023 

+Herald-Post morning edition — discontinued 

with issue of March 5, 1927; includes 241,530 
lines of morning issue. 


Courier-Jour. 
Herald-Post 


ST. PAUL 

1928 1927 

9,996,980 9,811,858 185,122 
. 10,590,328 9,745,988 844,340 

8,679,654 9,031,806 — 352,152 


——— 


*Dispatch 


29,266,962 28,589,652 + 677,310 


OAKLAND 


1928 1927 
Tribune . 18,184,908 18,188,086 — 
*Post-Inquir. . 9,981,216 10,206,294 — 


Totals 


28,166,124 28,394,380 — 


OMAHA 
1928 1927 
12,561,537 12, 011, 629 + 549,908 
8,524,544 7,900, "403 + 624,141 


~ 21,086,081 19,912,032 41,174,049 


World-Herald. 
Bee-News .... 


Torals 
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J Comparing 1928 with1927\, “a Comparing1928 with1927 \ 

The Boston Post showed a Total Advertising Lineage 
GAIN in DISPLAY Lineage (Daily and Sunday Combined) 

304 — the Post ge the Pry = GAIN LOSS 

460 || Boston newspaper to show a GAIN |L—_— POST ... .1,045,941 —s 

ns in all FOUR ol le. ee 129,404 

580 Local (2i¢vu, ) Advertising Herald ... —— 383,061 
National (Misc.) Advertising American. —— 496,514 
Automobile Advertising Advertiser. 693,601 

658 


\ Amusement Advertising 


r 


She Boston Post 
Gained 


: More than a Million Lines 
: of Advertising in 1928 


‘\ Transcript. 160,063 


7 


532 | (1927 was the Boston Post’s Previous Record Year) 

ded NET PAID CIRCULATION 

a The Boston Daily POST - - - = = = + 397,419 
2 The Boston Daily Globe [Mois “4 Evening] _. 299,156 
os The Boston Daily American- - - - - - 280,964 
7 The Boston Daily Advertiser - - - - - 181,381 
- The Boston Daily Herald - - - - - - - 111,357 
915 The Boston Daily Traveler - - - - - - 154,014 


Net Paid Circulation Statements—6 Months’ Period Ending Sept. 30, 1928. 


Leadership in Responsive Circulation results in Leader- 


a ship in Advertising Groups 
Below is the Total Week-Day Display Lineage in Representative Groups for 1928 
122 Loeal General Grocery and Drug Store (mectedine” Radio Total 
340 Advertising National Food Products Products Used Cars) Advertising Display 
152 seer ere 6,224,007 2,426,407 1,333,360 570,164 549,008 382,959 9,462,990 
310 Ser TT 5,426,622 1,659,303 982,728 305,446 501,482 225,697 7,916,931 
re 5,222,227 2,146,145 956,099 264,970 447,141 304,069 9,292,564 
AMONICER ........ 3,114,394 1,019,143 728,372 246,182 228,396 105,904 4,502,005 
yi Tremeeetet ....... 2,693,125 883,747 336,152 65,955 476,799 58,309 5,222,500 
. Advertiser ....... 1,192,134 229,050 137,775 99,653 6,500 19,916 1,445,404 


Ss 


R. 


Above advertising figures compiled from Boston Newspapers’ Statistical Bureau Reports. 
Special Representatives: 
Kelly Smith Co., New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Boston, Atlanta 


J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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The Boston Transcript 


steps into its 100th year 
with new high records 
in Advertising 


The Boston Evening Transcript 
made many high records in its 
ninety-ninth year. 


In 1928 The Transcript carried 
970,785 lines of Financial Adver- 
tising—the greatest total ever at- 
tained—and a gain of well over 
60,000 lines for the year. 


In Total Display Advertising 
The Transcript gained 354,894 
lines—by far the greatest gain of 
any Boston paper, including Sun- 
day editions. 


In Total National Advertising 
The Transcript carried 2,529,375 
lines: over a million lines more than 
the next strictly evening paper. 


In Classified Advertising The 
Transcript carried 2,273,188 lines 
—outdistancing all other six-day 


papers. 


Place the Boston Transcript first 
on your list. Its sales effectiveness, 
because of its reader influence, is 
unique. 


Boston Lbening Cranscript 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 
National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


BIRMINGHAM 

1928 1927 

8,326,640 +5,804,120 +2,522,.529 
. 17,738,896 17,547,250 191,646 

6,574,568 6,532,498 42,070 


Age-Herald . 


Totals 32,640,104 29,883,868 +2,756,236 

+Sunday Age-Herald merged into Sunday 
News, June 1, 1927; includes 3,544,520 lines jn 
thirty Sundays. 


RICHMOND 

1928 1927 
*News-Lead. . 11,847,758 12,292,082 — 444,324 
Times-Disp  .. 10,377,780 10,089,338 + 288,442 


Totals ..../ 22,225,538 22,381,420 — 155,882 


DAYTON 
1928 1927 
15,444,254 16,686,376 —1,242,122 
9,711,870 10,500,910 — 789,040 
6,993,378 7,528,766 — 535,388 


32,149,502 34,716,052 —2,566,550 


HOUSTON 
1928 1927 
..+ 15,567,902 15,045,646 522,256 
. 13,697,332 13,117,650 579,682 
7,752,696 7,998,004 — 245,308 


Totals ..... 37,017,930 36,161,300 + 856,630 


DES MOINES 

1928 1927 
Register ...... 8,477,200 8,656,686 — 179,486 
*Tribune .... 9,926,599 10,039,838 — 113,239 


Tok... 18,403,799 18,696,524 — 292.725 


BEAUMONT 
1928 1927 
Ent. & Journ.. 16,115,235 15,145,144 + 970,091 


BRIDGEPORT 

1928 1927 

8,335,614 7,805,972 + 529,642 
Sunday Post . 1,575,967 1,501,347 + 74,620 
Times-Star ... 5,050,159 4,563,076 + 487,083 
Sunday Herald 1,026,443 932,867 + 93,576 


Totals 15,988,183 14,803,262 +-1,184,921 


GRAND RAPIDS 
1928 1927 
15,293,334 15,373,078 — 79,744 
**Herald ... 8,222,718 8,152,620 -+ 70,098 


Totals 23,516,052 23,525,698 — 9,646 
**Herald figures are for 7 days; Press for 6 


days. 


MEMPHIS** 

1928 1927 
Com. Appeal.. 14,575,526 14,543,235 32,291 
Eve. Appeal . 7,426,860 7,382,123 44,737 
Press Scimitar. 9,401,924 9,162,482 239,442 


Totals ..... 31,404,310 31,087,840 + 316,470 
**Press Scimitar figures for December, 1928, 
should have read 855,379. 


MIAMI 
1928 1927 
9,793,714 12,349,386 —2,555,672 
6,070,834 8,101,737 —2,030,903 


15,864,548 20,451,123 —4,586,575 


SALT LAKE CITY 
1928 1927 
12,227,558 11,793,026 + 434,532 
6,177,948 6,141,772 36,176 
5,353,390 4,834,928 518,462 


Totals ..... 23,758,896 22,769,726 + 989,170 


TOLEDO 
1928 1927 

Blade ....... 14,914,482 15,290,031 — 375,549 

News Bee ... 9,177,607 9,376,973 — 199,366 


OBIS 5.0000 24,092,089 24,667,004 — 574,915 
WORCESTER 

1928 1927 ; 

Daily Telegram 8,108,613 7,764,055 + 344,558 

Sun. Telegram 3,082,977 2,816,127 + 266,850 

Eve. Gazette.. 8,893,276 8,545,385 + 347,891 


Totals ..... 20,084,866 19,125,567 + 959,299 


TRENTON 

1928 1927 | 

State Gazette. 9,453,286 9,416,271 + 37,015 
Trntn E. Times 9.011.381 9,430,977 — 419,596 
Sn. Times-Ad. 2,191,265 2,301,197 -—— 109,932 


Totals ..... 20.655.932 21,148,445 — 492.513 
(Continued on page 293) 
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yaint \deas 


that the Public doesn't question 


Dew falls 

New Yorkers are always on the go 

A square jaw is a sign of will power 
Greenland is always covered with snow 


Policemen are never around when you want them 
Winters were longer and snow beavier twenty years ago 
Chinese doctors are paid only for keeping you well 


Drowning people always rise several times 
before sinking finally 

Chinese coolies work for six cents a day 

Panama hats are made in Panama 

Red hair denotes a quick temper 

Barking dogs don’t bite 

Advertised commodities cost more 

Shaving makes the hair grow faster 

All bootleggers own high-powered cars 


It is fatal to eat lobster and follow it with ice cream 
One hour’s sleep before midnight is better than two afterward 
There is little difference between any half dozen 


good-looking printing papers 
Artists are poor business men 


Lindbergh was the first man to fly across the ocean 


The average man believes some or all of these statements. He hears them 
handed about from tongue to tongue without challenge until he accepts these 
ideas as unquestioned truths. 

These ideas, of course, are wrong. But they are believed until the public 
reads, let us say, that Panama hats are woven in Colombia—not Panama. 

There are other quaint ideas that the good public holds, ideas about a busi- 
ness here, merchandise there—ideas that it has gotten from hearing chance 
comments about someone’s goods, or policies, or service. 

This car, for instance, is “‘a heavy gas-eater”’... that refrigerator is always 
“getting out of order”... this fabric “can’t be washed” . .. this device “isn’t 
safe”... that store is “too high-priced.” 

They may have some equally “quaint” ideas about your business. 

There are ways of finding out. And there are ways—a good printer will 
suggest plenty of them—in which good printing on good paper can be set to 
work substituting correct ideas for quaint misconceptions. 

A good idéa is simply a good idea as long as you carry it about in your 
mind. But a good idea plus a good printer plus good printing repeated over 
and over again on good paper (and despite the quaint idea that some people 
have, there IS a printing difference even in good-looking printing papers) — 
and that good idea is well along toward public acceptance. 


TO MERCHANTS, 
MANUFACTURERS, AND 
BUYERS OF PRINTING 
If you would like to obtain books on the 
practical use of printed pieces issued free 
of charge by S. D. Warren Company, 
write to your printer, asking him to put 
you on the Warren Mailing List. Or write 
S. D. Warren Company, 101 Milk Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


When a printer suggests a Warren’s Stand- 
ard Printing Paper he suggests it because 
he knows it has all the qualities that in- 
sure good printing, folding and binding 
—that it is tested for these qualities before 
it leaves the mill. Many printers are using 
the Warren trademark (above) in con- 
nection with their own imprint to identify 
productions on Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers. 


WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS { better paper ~ better printing } 
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They Say That— 


Charles H. Zimmerman, for a number 
of years departmental sales manager of 
the United Drug Company, now a part 
of Drug, Inc., has become president 
and general manager of Compagnie 
Une of Lynn, a new perfume and 
toilet company formed by the recent 
merger of the New England Labora- 
tory Company of Lynn and Hilda Lee, 
of Lowell. 

The company plans to develop markets 
for its product, first, in New England, 
and ultimately in the United States 
and abroad. 

W. I. Martin has been promoted from 
the advertising department of the 
Benjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, to become exclu- 
sive national distributor for this com- 
pany’s line of safety guards, air valves 
and air compressors. Mr. Martin 
formerly had charge of the safety de- 
vice division of the Benjamin com- 
pany and also handled the advertis- 
ing of sales promotion of various spe- 
cialty lines. 

He has established W. I. Martin & 
Company, at 192 North Clark Street, 
Chicago. 


H. J. Shorter, for the past year as- 
sistant sales manager of the Durant 
Motor Company of New Jersey, in 
charge of sales in the eastern United 
States, has been appointed assistant 
general sales manager of Durant 
Motors, Inc., with headquarters at 
Lansing, Michigan. 


Arthur Sowdon has been appointed di- 
rector of aviation sales of the Detroit 
Steel Products Company. 

Mr. Sowdon, an experienced airplane 
pilot and stunt flyer, was formerly en- 
gineering officer at Miller Field, Staten 
Island, New York. 


The Detroit Steel Products Company 
manufacture airplane hangar doors. 


E. R. Fenimore Johnson, executive 
vice-president of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company and son of El- 
dridge R. Johnson, its founder, has 
resigned. Mr. Johnson has not an- 
nounced his future plans—other than 
he will leave soon for a trip with his 
father to Florida and will go later to 
Africa. 

He had planned to sever his connec- 
tion with the Victor Company when 
his father withdrew his interest as 
head of the company. It was ex- 
plained that the opportunity now af- 
forded itself, since all problems arising 
from the merger of the Victor com- 
pany and the Radio Corporation of 
America interests have been taken 
care of. 


‘/ 


C. M. Bunnell, recently assistant to 
the president of the Pyrene Manufac- 
turing Company and before that a 
member of the company’s sales or- 
ganization, has been appointed sales 
manager. J. P. Maloney has become 
assistant general sales manager in 
charge of field work. Mr. Maloney 
has been with the company, in various 
sales capacities, for the past eighteen 
years. 


H. A. Howard, who has been con- 
nected with the Minneapolis Steel Ma- 
chinery Company for the past seven- 
teen years, more recently as manager of 
the Kansas City branch, has resigned 
to become manager of the Northern 
U. S. A. division of the Gleaner Com- 
bine Harvester Corporation. 


Henry P. Sengelmann, for five years 
a sales representative in the Central 
West of the Hipp-Didisheim Com- 
pany, Inc., watch manufacturers, has 
been appointed sales manager. Mr. 
Sengelmann’s new position was an- 
nounced at the annual sales meeting 
of the company at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York recently. 
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Leo C. Monahan, in 1924 and 1925 
private secretary to Herbert Hoover, 
has been appointed vice-president of 
the California Vineyardists’ Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. In addition to his former 
duties as head of public relations, Mr. 
Monahan will have charge of trade 
promotion activities of the association 
and its related organization, the Asso- 
ciated California Fruit Industries, Inc, 


Lawrence W. MacPherson has _ been 
appointed vice-president of the Ad- 
sealit Corporation, New York City. 
Mr. MacPherson has been located 
with the New York office of the com- 
pany for the past year. For many 
years he was in charge of the adver- 
tising and sales promotion for the 
Economy Grocery Stores Corporation, 
Boston. 


George L. Willman has resigned from 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago, ad- 
vertising agency, to return to his 
former work as independent sales and 
merchandising counsel there. 


Advertising Manager of 
New York Central Dies 


A. D. Palmer, for a year and a half 
advertising manager of the New York 
Central Lines and for twenty-five years 
in the employ of that company, died 
at Yonkers, New York, last Tuesday 
afternoon as the result of injuries sus- 
tained when he was struck by an auto- 
mobile bus that morning. 


& 


» D. Pee 
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‘Uncut’ cIRCULATION 


of The bookseller knows that much of the “gentle- 
man’s library” is often uncut volumes, never 
opened and never read + In the periodical field 
there is definite recognition of “table sub- 
: scribers’—who give display position but never 
' deep perusal to a publication in their homes + 
And there are certain newspapers that enjoy a reputation for intel- 
lectual interest and the prestige of going to the best people; but are 
bought by a lot of people who are neither the best nor intellectually 
interested # Any publication bought on such a basis is bound to have 
more buyers than readers—“uncut” circulation that is possibly a great 
tribute to the character of a publication, but positively an added ex- 
pense to the advertiser + Advertising that isn’t seen is just waste 
paper! Circulation that is static is just sand in the advertiser's sugar! 


OW you may work in Wall Street, promenade on Park Avenue, 
perambulate at Palm Beach, sign in the Social Register, be listed in 
Bradstreet, sleep in the windows of select clubs, be high-hat, high- 
browed or high-stomached without reading the New York News + 
“Even your best friends won't tell you” if they notice its absence + 
Nobody is under any social compulsion to read it, buy it, carry it, 
wear it, or show it off + But a million and a quarter people do buy it 
every day (and a quarter-million more on Sunday) just because it’s a 
good newspaper that answers their need for a newspaper. They read 
it because it’s built for reading, sized for reading, timed to their time 
limits—because it functions satisfactorily as a newspaper + So if you 
have something to sell to New York people, The News reaches two- 
thirds of them with the largest circulation in America—not “uncut” + 


New York’s Picture Newspaper * THE & 


25 Park Prace, New York 
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The Straight Commission—Is It 


Doomed? 


(Continued from page 265) 


territory. The salesman, naturally, 
would then be content to rest on his 
oars, rock along and just get a fair 
amount of business—enough to live 
on. I have gone through this experi- 
ence myself while working as a sales- 
man. 

“Under the Gilbert plan, when a 
salesman makes a good record the first 
year he knows that the following year 
his commission will be the same and 
on new lines more, and that his terri- 
tory will be the same or its equiva- 
lent.” 

Another phase of the subject of 
salesmen’s compensation is brought up 
by an agency director of one of the 
oldest and best-known life insurance 
companies in the country. It is inter- 
esting because it is the only report out 
of all those collected in this study 
which mentions a pension plan for 
salesmen. Here is this executive's 
view: 

“Our company has many salesmen 
who have been with them more than 
twenty years. In fact, our business is 
a permanent job and many of our 
men consider it as such. The company 
strives in every way possible to com- 
pensate this loyal, persistent and ef- 
ficient service. I came with the firm 
as a salesman in October, 1901. Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, I began to draw a pen- 
sion at the age of 43. Shortly after 
that the company made me an agency 
director, or sales manager. The fact 
that I draw a pension does not in any 
way influence the company in deter- 
mining my salary and compensation as 
agency director. 


Salary Basis Unfair 


“I am a constant reader on sales man- 
agement methods. . . . I have talked 
with hundreds of men, both salesmen 
and sales managers, on this great prob- 
lem of compensation. I am convinced 
there is a tremendous waste of money 
in starting out inefficient salesmen on 
a salary or drawing account basis. I 
am convinced that the salary is in a 
large majority of cases very unfair to 
all concerned. There are literally tens 
of thousands of men who go around 
from year to year hunting drawing ac- 
counts. On the other hand, commer- 
cial firms paying these salaries and 
drawing accounts do not look forward 
to the proper compensation for loyal 
and continuous service. They too often 
drop from their payrolls old men who 
have given their lives to good selling. 


I firmly believe that the pension idea 
should be incorporated into every sub- 
stantial business where it is possible. 
“It is true that the straight commis- 
sion system used by such a company 
as ours causes a large turnover in the 
first year, but we rapidly eliminate 
those who are unfit for our business 
and at the same time pay them well for 
any business they may have done while 
connected with the company. Within 
a few months, however, the law of 
survival of the fittest begins to work 
and our system is getting together one 
of the best paid and most efficient 
sales forces in America. These men 
look forward with pleasant ambition 
to the day when they will be absolutely 
self-supporting and have a permanent 
lifetime income, even though incapaci- 
tated for work by declining years.” 


Why This Wholesaler 
Pushes Advertised Brands 


(Continued from page 267) 


can get back through sales large ex- 
penditures for advertising. Further, 
that it must be wide-awake and eff- 
cient to do things on a large scale. 

Another exceedingly important fac- 
tor, from the point of view of S. S. 
Pierce Company, is the help that 
national advertising gives the company 
in impressing the retailer as to the 
quality and desirability of the drugs 
offered, and the aid given in turn to 
the retailer in impressing his cus- 
tomers in a similar way. 

What reader is not familiar with 
the names Squibb and Forhan? Not 
only do these names meet him every 
week and month when he turns the 
pages of his favorite magaines; they 
greet him daily in the street cars, rail- 
road train and outdoor advertising. 
He sees them in every drug store win- 
dow, and with the. name is given 
cogent reasons for buying these par- 
ticular products and instructions for 
using them to best advantage. Things 
that will happen if he does not use 
them under specified conditions are 
graphically shown. 

He is being sold on Squibb and 
Forhan products everywhere he turns. 
When, on entering a store, he is given 
an article bearing one of these names, 
he accepts it without hesitation, feel- 
ing he has received full value for his 
money. 

Advertising goes still further, in 
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the opinion of S. S. Pierce Compuany. 
It educates. “Guard the danger line,” 
“Keep that schoolgirl complexion.” 
“Your best friend won't tell you,’ 
Advertising with such an angle, Mr. 
Hulme pointed out, sets people think. 
ing. And when people think long 
enough they will buy. Consequently 
this educational method of stimulating 
sales is a very important one. 

In yet-other ways S. S. Pierce finds 
it advantageous to push nationally 
known products exclusively. For in- 
stance, the fact that these products are 
known to maintain high standards as 
a rule greatly facilitates special pushing 
of them at times when any of them 
can be offered at price concessions. 


Price Concessions 


For example, suppose a certain 
article ordinarily is sold by S. S. Pierce 
to the dealer for 20 cents. Temporary 
price concessions enable offering it to 
the dealer for 18 cents, Because the 
article is standard the dealer knows 
that he is offered a real bargain. He 
buys a quantity of it. 

When the dealer in turn offers his 
special purchase to his customers at a 
price below normal they also know 
that they are getting a real bargain. 
They buy. 

On the other hand, if the article 
had not become known as standard 
through advertising, the dealer would 
be skeptical that he was getting the 
same quality for 18 cents that he ob- 
tained usually for 20 cents. And the 
customer, not familiar with the regular 
price, would doubt that a real bargain 
was offered. 

Incidentally, S. S. Pierce Company 
takes advantage of such temporary 
price concessions in an effective way. 
Sales meetings are held weekly. At 
them salesmen are notified of the new 
temporary prices for any articles which 
the company distributes. The sales- 
men in turn call the attention of re- 
tailers particularly to these articles. 
The retailers cooperate in stimulating 
the sales of the articles by buying 
extra quantities of them and pushing 
them. 

Of course S. S. Pierce does not use 
national advertising as the only meas- 
ure for deciding whether it will take 
on a certain manufacturer’s products. 
But the company finds that the manu- 
facturer who invests in a real adver- 
tising and sales promotion _ plan 
generally has the other requisites that 
are considered necessary to make 4 
connection with him satisfactory and 
profitable. 


The name of the Arcturus Radio Com- 
pany of Newark has been changed to 
the Arcturus Radio Tube Company. 
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Dealer Helps Should Be Planned 
as Part of the National Campaign 


(Continued from page 257) 


tion when the dealer material plans 
for the following year were made up. 

As a vivid contrast to the advertiser 
which Tompkins described, Gaffney, 
another advertising manager, related 
the experience which an eastern oil 
company had in changing a policy 
regarding their dealer material. This 
company in question had always been 
a national advertiser in a fair way up 
to a few years ago. It was the cus- 
tom of this company to spend two or 
three hundred thousand dollars each 
year in national weeklies on their best 
product—a lubricating oil. This ad- 
vertising appropriation, small in com- 
_parison to what competitors were 
doing, was merchandised up-to the 
hilt through a well-regulated supply 
‘of dealer stuff. The happy outcome 
was that it was well known by the 
trade; and an advertising dividend de- 
clared each year. 


Lost a Good Talking Point 


With the advent of a new advertis- 
ing manager, national advertising was 
cut because it was ‘‘too small to ac- 
complish much.” It was decided to 
concentrate in local territory with 
dealer advertising and helps. Today 
this oil company, whose one big claim 
over the many local brands was that 
it was- “nationally advertised’’—a 
very good talking point for salesmen 
—is little known by the trade at large. 

To make up for this lack of na- 
tional advertising, dealers had to be 
given “something.” And they were 
to the tune of something like $500,- 
000 a year. Just about $250,000 over 
what the company had spent in pre- 
vious years. 

“This man,” followed up Gaffney, 
“simply had a dealer-material stunt 
complex. He ‘fell’ tor practically 
every fad which claimed that it was 
a cure-all for dealers’ cries of ‘new 
stuff.’ ”’ 

“These are the kind of chaps,” 
spoke out Burch, a lithographer, ‘who 
really make our job difficult. There 
is nothing which we welcome more 
than an advertising manager who 
actually takes a sane view of this 
dealer-help situation, and who can 
and will intelligently state his prob- 
lems. 

“But this fellow is the type who 
likes us to spend plenty of our own 
money and not much of his in getting 
up stuff on ‘spec.’ And before we 
have finished our ‘spec’ stuff, he has 


got a new idea, and called in half a 
dozen other lithographers. Probably 
before they are finished he will buy 
some new contraption from another 
source. By the end of his advertising 
year he has usually a great array of 
many pieces. And not one matches 
another.” 

In continuing his comments Burch 
pointed out that if the dealer material 
is planned along with the space ad- 
vertising, a real saving can be made 
in art work and plates. “Several of 
my accounts,’ continued Burch, ‘‘man- 
age to cut down their lithographic and 
printing costs of dealer pieces to a 
minimum, because they exhaust the 
possibilities of their space art work 
and plates for their dealer helps, win- 
dow displays and other tie-up pieces. 

“They find that often color art 
work can easily be adjusted for car 
cards, three-sheet posters, window 
posters, streamers, ef al. One of my 
accounts has not spent an extra penny 
for their car-card and_ three-sheet 
poster art work for the past three 
years. They have successfully used the 
same att work which they employ in 
their magazine advertising. Besides 
being economical, this magazine art 
work identifies their advertising to the 
readers of car cards and three-sheets, 
because they use the same work for 
these mediums during the same 
months which the advertising appears 
in the magazines. This gives them 
effective all-around tie-up for their 
national advertising. 


Plates See Double Service 


“Practically every piece of art work 
and plates which this account uses 
sees double service. In preparation of 
booklets and broadsides and counter 
cards this account always employs 
either the art work or plates from 
their magazine or newspapers. Con- 
sequently, this particular advertising 
manager is never put in the embarrass- 
ing position of asking for an addi- 
tional appropriation. In fact, he 
usually ends the year with a tidy sum 
left over from his original appropria- 
tion. 

Another reason why the advertising 
manager should use discretion in plan- 
ning his dealer pieces was brought up 
by Smith. According to him, the 
chains are cutting down on the use 
of dealer pieces. They are getting 
choosey about the pieces they will put 
up or the kind of window trim they 


will install. Gone is the day when 
they would be enthusiastic about any 
kind of a piece or install any window 
trim just to have something in the 
window. 

The better independents are follow- 
ing suit. They want only attractive 
pieces. Furthermore, the chains, 
especially the larger ones, are demand- 
ing pieces which will carry a local 
reference, and include their names. 
Unless an advertiser makes allowances 
for this, he is likely to find himself 
in the position of making up a con- 
siderable number of different pieces 
the year ‘round. This makes it very 
necessary that dealer pieces be accept- 
able to the dealers. Particularly in 
their sizes. 

“This miscalculation of sizes,” stat- 
ed Burch, “represents a considerable 
loss to advertisers in their tie-up ma- 
terial. We have found that standard 
pieces for window headers should be 
fifty-five inches by eight inches, be- 
cause most of the windows which 
advertisers are able to secure are about 
that size. That is, windows for the 
use of which owners do not demand a 
fee. 


Remain in Salesmen’s Cars 


“A good many advertisers refuse to 
follow a standard size, and the result 
is that their headers, instead of getting 
into the windows, remain in the back 
of the salesmen’s cars. It is the same 
with other pieces—such as window 
pasters, plaques and stickers. 

“I remember some time ago design- 
ing some plaques for a large company 
which sold to the fountain trade. 
These plaques were ten inches by 
fourteen inches and not only carried 
the idea of selling the company’s 
product, but also gave a boost to the 
fountain’s profitable items, such as 
sandwiches, cakes, etc. Now that idea 
is not exactly new, but these plaques 
went up on fountain mirrors the 
country over. They were distinctive 
designs, but not a small measure of 
their success was due to the fact that 
they were exactly the right size. And 
the fountain owners were glad to put 
them up and let them stay up.” 

The waste of dealer material by 
salesmen is another item which boosts 
the costs many thousands of dollars 
annually. Many salesmen feel that by 
ordering generous supplies of dealer 
helps they are impressing their sales 
managers—and instead of using this 
material, they let it rest peacefully in 
their homes or in the rumble seats of 
their cars. 

And as Tompkins showed, a great 
many companies allow their salesmen 
to get away with this evident and 
shabby practice. They fail to check 
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up closely upon their salesmen’s sup- 
ply of dealer helps and find out ex- 
actly what they are doing with their 
stuff. 

To offset this waste, Tompkins ad- 
vocated a check-up system which was 
installed by a large food manufacturer. 
This company can tell accurately at 
any time just what the salesman is 
doing with his dealer material, and 
make certain that he is putting every 
piece to good use. 

“Their system is simple,” stated 
Tompkins. “This manufacturer mar- 
kets through brokers and employs 
several hundred salesmen. Each piece 
has a serial number. All of the dealer 
material is ordered direct by the 
broker, by serial number. He in turn 
supplies the salesrnan, who orders from 
the broker on a regular order blank. 
A copy of this blank is sent to the 
home office. 


Reports Use of Material 


“Now in the salesman’s daily re- 
ports to the home office he marks 
down the pieces, with their serial 
numbers, which he has placed with 
dealers. At regular intervals this 
salesman’s report is compared with 
his order blank. The comparison tells 
immediately whether or not he is 
using the material. 

“Since installing this system this 
manufacturer has cut down tremen- 
dously on waste of dealer helps. Also, 
they are able to determine accurately 
just what pieces are popular with the 
trade and what pieces should be dis- 
continued. This knowledge represents 
a considerable saving in dollars and 
cents. Besides, it is a great help in 
planning future pieces.” 

Smith maintained that this check-up 
system was just One more reason why 
advertisers should plan their dealer 
material with the care and foresight 
with which they plan their space ad- 
vertising. In fact, he felt that all of 
the usual procedure of space adver- 
tising planning, such as research, study 
of copy and .media and testing of 
pieces for pulling, should be applied 
equally to the dealer material. 

“When advertisers fully realize that 
dealer material is as important as their 
space advertising, and should receive 
the same care and attention,” said 
Smith, “they very soon will have 
mote effective complete. advertising 
campaigns, which will tie up minutely 
and be twice as effective. And be- 
sides doing a better job, they will be 
much less expensive.” 


John A. Davies has been promoted 
to advertising manager of the Whit- 
ing-Mcad Company, Los Angeles, 
building material manufacturers. 


OMAHA’S 
12 Largest Advertisers 


INCREASED THEIR RELIANCE ON THE 
WORLD-HERALD TO 66% DURING THE 


HIGH PRESSURE SALES MONTH OF DECEMBER 


In December, 1928, the dozen largest retail advertisers of 
Omaha increased their lineage in The World-Herald with the 
result that The World-Herald carried 66% of their total adver- 


tising. 


For the entire year of 1928 these twelve merchants placed over 
64% of their advertising space in The World-Herald, their 
copy being divided between the two papers in the following 


proportion: 


Measurements in Lines by Haynes Advertising Company 


YEAR 1928 


World-Herald 

a BIR iis kh veuddcrn ts 1,034,558 
Goldstein-Chapman Interests... 328,076 
Blnee Wwetiners ... . so sssvccesss 91,616 
Hartman Furniture Company... 248,430 
Hayden Brothers ............. 539,574 
PR iit beintinwactves ees 162,890 
Thomas Kilpatrick & Co....... 186,102 
Nebraska Clothing Company... 383,026 
Orchard & Wilhelm Company... 217,112 
*Sears, Roebuck & Company... 68,614 
Thompson, Belden & Company. 190,050 
Union Outfitting Company..... 424,718 
6s ke dinneaakecanee 3,874,766 


*Operating in Omaha since August 19, 1928. 


Retail advertising rates in The World-Herald are from 
le to 2c per line higher than in the other paper. 


Bee-News 
806,638 
151,928 

61,418 
108,682 
98,098 
106,050 
115,206 
28,742 
206,052 
44,072 
7,734 
282,240 


2,106,860 


Percentage 
Carried by 
World-Herald 
56% 
68% 
60% 
10% 
84% 
61% 
62% 
93% 
51% 
61% 
66% 
60% 


64% 


tributed with the Sunday Bee-News.) 


of 1927, being 


First in Advertising—First in Circulation 


In December The World-Herald published 71% more total paid adver- 
tising than the Bee-News. (Not including the American Weekly, dis- 


The World-Herald increased its predominance in circulation, as 
well as in advertising. Its average net paid for the last three months 
of 1928 showed a gain of over 10,000 compared with the same period 


131,426 Daily—131,725 Sunday 
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An Outline of Mergers 


(Continued from page 262) 


of grinding wheels from 715,200 to 
254,400; paper bags from 6,280 to 
4,700; sale packages from 35 to 19, 
etc. 

Mergers, chain stores and the so- 
called New Competition have been even 
more potent in simplifying lines. The 
average grocery chain store carries 
about 1,000 items. The average in- 
dependent grocer stocks nearly three 
times as many items. Even more strik- 
ing is a comparison of the chain's 
warehouse stock with the independent 
wholesaler’s. The independent man's 
warehouse contains 2,100 items, 
according to a recent survey. The 
chain store’s warehouse, on the other 
hand, contains 700 items. In these 
stocks, it was found the wholesaler 
had 104 items of canned fruits, 
whereas the chain’s reserve stock had 
only 32. The wholesaler had 205 
canned vegetables, as against the 
chain’s 65. The wholesaler had 66 
cereals and the chain 32. The whole- 
saler had 27 coffees, and the chain got 
along with 14. 


Effect on Salesmen 


This sort of concentration is nat- 
urally having a tremendous effect on 
salesmen. Clearly it does not require 
as many salesmen to sell 32 items of 
canned fruits as it does to sell 104 
items. It takes more salesmen to sell 
205 canned vegetables than it does to 
sell 65. 

But even worse than this concentra- 
tion in brands, is the fact that the 
number of buyers is constantly decreas- 
ing. A large percentage of the grocery 
stores in the United States are now in 
the hands of eight or ten chains. These 
chains own about 35,000 stores. If 
these 35,000 stores were independent, 
it would take several thousand sales- 
men to sell them the 2,500 items 
which each of them would stock. But 
now that the buying for these 35,000 
stores is centralized under the direction 
of half a hundred buyers, and 
since the number of items that each 
store carries is cut from 2,500 to 
1,000, a couple of hundred salesmen 
can now easily do the work that 
formerly demanded the services of sev- 
eral thousand men. 

The startling thing about that con- 
dition is that the grocery and drug 
trade are not the only lines where it 
prevails. Centralized buying is creep- 
ing into every field. Most of the pub- 
lic utilities are united into less than a 
hundred big companies. Whereas at 
one time each central station did its 


own buying, now the purchasing of 
many things is being handled by the 
groups. One salesman under this 
arrangement, can now reach as many 
buyers as fifty salesmen could reach in 
the old days. 

Hotels, too, are combining into 
groups. There are many chain hotel 
systems. The Statler, Bowman and 
United groups are examples. This 
movement also is wiping out sales jobs 
by the score. While centralizing buy- 
ing has not been adopted by all the 
hotel chains, the tendency is more and 
more in this direction. 


Development of Branch Banks 


One of the biggest banking develop- 
ments in 1928 was the growth of 
branch banks in our large cities. In 
New York City there are several banks 
that have forty or fifty branches. Most 
of these branches displace an_inde- 
pendent bank. The independent used 
to buy its supplies as an individual. 
The supplies for the branch bank are 
purchased for it by the group. This 
is one of the reasons that recently 
prompted half a dozen bank advertis- 
ing and printing concerns to enter a 
consolidation. Not having so many 
banks to sell, logically fewer salesmen 
are needed. 

Publishing houses, too, are rapidly 
being merged into groups. This has 
a bearing on salesmen who used to 
sell these publishers. The publishers 
are pooling some of their buying— 
paper for instance. Wherever pool- 
ing occurs, we find salesmen losing 
their jobs. 

Probably the biggest single develop- 
ment in pool buying in recent years 
was the formation of the Hahn De- 
partment Stores, Inc., which was re- 
cently detailed in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. Most department stores have 
been doing cooperative buying through 
resident buying offices. However, it 
was mostly women’s apparel and acces- 
sories that were purchased this way. 
Also the resident buying plan of opera- 
tion is not strictly pool buying. The 
buying office actually purchases for 
each store individually rather than for 
the group, as a whole. 

A logical outcome of the Hahn com- 
bine is that genuine pool buying will 
eventually result on many articles. A 
further effect of the combine is that 
other department stores will be driven 
into similar affiliations. If the scheme 
pans out as well as its promoters hope 
and if its influence is as wide as most 
of us expect, a goodly percentage of 


the billions of dollars’ worth of goods 
bought by department stores annuilly, 
will be purchased through pools. 
When that happens, goodbye many 
thousand more sales jobs. 

Another factor in this situation js 
the rise of the so-called vertical trust. 
The Fashion Park-Stein-Bloch-W eber- 
Heilbroner merger is an example. 
While this is not a complete vertical 
trust, as it-does not as yet include any 
fabric mills, it is at least two-thirds 
complete. It includes two highly suc- 
cessful clothing manufacturers and one 
of the most outstanding clothing retail 
chains in the United States. While 
Weber & Heilbroner operate in New 
York City, units will be extended to 
other cities or else other chains and 
independent retail clothiers will be 
drawn into the merger. Eventually 
Fashion Park and Stein, Bloch & Com- 
pany should be selling a large part of 
their output through their own stores. 
Under that tie-up Fashion Park will 
need salesmen about as much as an 
armless man needs a manicure. 


More “Vertical Trusts” 


And these vertical arrangements are 
becoming increasingly common. The 
Eastman Kodak Company is opening 
up a small chain of stores. The Inno- 
vation Trunk Company is going into 
retailing. The oil refineries are deter- 
mined to retail a good portion of their 
output. Numerous other developments 
of this type are in the wind. Naturally 
a manufacturer who sells a large part 
of his production through controlled 
outlets, is not going to need many 
salesmen. 

What will happen to the hundreds 
of thousands of men now making their 
living as salesmen? Some of them will 
always be needed by their present em- 
ployers. Others will find an outlet for 
their energies in fields that have not 
been seriously affected by the develop- 
ments mentioned in this series. Others 
will become managers of their em- 
ployers’ retail stores. 1 understand that 
quite a number of Butler Brothers 
house salesmen are taking jobs as 
managers of Scott Stores, Butler 
Brothers’ adventure into retailing. 

It is rumored that the Firestone 
Tire Company is about to experiment 
with a chain of stores, in which Fire- 
stone will own 51 per cent of the 
stock of each store and the former 
dealer will own 49 per cent. In those 
places where no Firestone dealer 3s 
available, a Firestone salesman will be 
given a chance to go into business for 
himself on this same 51-49 per cent 
basis. ; 

That gives a fleeting view o! what 
mergers are doing to salesmen, Manu- 
facturers whose business has been built 
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up through the use of salesmen are not 
abandoning the personal selling system 
of marketing merely because they 
have joined a consolidation. They 
are just as loyal to salesmen as ever, 
but they are being forced to use fewer 
salesmen simply because fewer sales- 
men are needed under the group buy- 
ing methods that have been making 
such rapid headway in all types of 
business in the last two years. 


1928 Newspaper Lineage for 
Forty Cities 


(Continued from page 284) 
PROVIDENCE 


1928 1927 

Daily Journal. 6,317,101 6,157,630 159,471 
Sunday Journal 4,050,008 4,043,098 6,910 
Eve. Bulletin . 14,541,066 13,984,887 + 556,179 
Tribune ...... 3,082,906 3,438,654 — 355,748 
Sunday Tribune 561,258 659,249 — 97,991 
News ........ 4,487,025 4,216,005 + 271,020 

Totals ..... 33,039,364 32,499,523 + 539,841 


Figures for the following cities 
were received too late to be added in 
the table at the beginning of this 
compilation : 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS GROUP 
1928 1927 
Aurora Beacon 
ee 9,484,300 9,449,384-+ 34,916 
Elgin Courier- 
_ errs 7,684,222 7,338,790 + 345,432 
Joliet Herald- 


News ..... 11,192,860 10,682,576 + 510,284 
Totals .... 28,361,382 27,470,750 + 890,632 
PORTLAND (Ore.) 
1928 1927 
Oregonian ... 11,925,438 13,414,688 —1,489,250 
ee 10,473,512 12,397,826 —1,924,314 
Telegram 6,682,340 4,953,004 +1,729,336 
1 4,533,522 5,701,528 —1,168,006 
Totals .... 33,614,812 36,467,046 —2,852,234 
ROCHESTER 
Journal eee 10,607,998 10,417,318 + 190,680 
Times-Union . 13,245,898 13,989,749 — 743,851 
Democrat and 
Chronicle .. 15,485,181 17,248,906 —1,763,725 
‘ar 39,339,077 41,655,973 —2,316,896 
SEATTLE 
1928 1927 
Times . sneeee 17,056,546 16,537,054 + 519,492 
Post-Intellig. . 10,546,082 10,828,436 — 282,354 
Star ......... 6,281,907 6,425,005 — 143,098 
Totals .... 33,884,535 33,/90,495 + 94,040 


Sheaffer Advertises 
in 200 Newspapers 


Two hundred newspapers are being 
used by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany, Fort Madison, Iowa, in their 
1929 campaign. The campaign, just 
launched, features both the. company’s 
new balanced and regular pen and 
Pencil lines, in addition to the skrip 
and desk sets. The campaign will also 
tun in four colors, second cover 
Position, in general magazines and 
business papers. 

The appropriation for both news- 
Papers and magazines, based upon 
sales of last year, is the largest in the 
company’s history. 
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The Neck of 
the Bottle 


OST manufactured goods are sold through 

retail stores ... therefore, most manufacturers 
like advertising which produces DEALERS as well 
as CUSTOMERS. 


More than 16,000 high-class retailers, in cities all 
over the world, advertise regularly in The Christian 
Science Monitor. We list a very, very few of them 
in four of the 800-odd cities from which the Moni- 
tor receives retail advertising. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
B. Altman & Co. The Hecht Co. 
Lord & Taylor S. Kann Sons Company 
James McCreery & Co. Lansburgh & Bro. 
Bonwit Teller & Co. The Palais Royal 
John Wanamaker Woodward & Lothrop 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
Bullock & Jones Co. Burberrys, Ltd. 


The Emporium 
H. Liebes & Co. 
I. Magnin & Co. 
The White House 


Hampton & Sons, Ltd. 
Marshall & Snelgrove 
Walpole Bros., Ltd. 
Woolland Bros., Ltd. 


DD to these, thousands of smaller shops in 
almost every line of business, and remember 
that Monitor advertisers are carefully selected. Here 
is a picture of interest to any national advertiser, 
for naturally, these dealers are interested in featuring 
goods nationally advertised in the Monitor. 


The 
Christian Science 
Monitor 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, 107 Falmouth Street 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 


New York—Puicavecpn1a—M1ami—Cieverann—Derroit—Cuicaco—Sr. Lours—Kansas City 
San Francirsco—-Los ANGELES—SEATTLE—PortLanp, Ort.—Lonvon—Paris—Ber_in—FLorence 
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Advertising and $10,000,000 
Worth of Laundry a Year 


(Continued from page 256) 


New Orleans Home Journal, a twenty- 
eight-page “house organ,” with three- 
color covers, enameled paper, dozens 
of good illustrations and editorial con- 
tents as good as the magazine section 
of the very best newspapers. Almost 
nothing is said directly about laundry 
affairs. An occasional picture of a 
plant, or truck, with a short caption, 
one or two puzzles and cartoons is all 
the laundry propaganda to be found in 
the house organ. It is so good that 
50,000 copies are carefully distributed 
by school teachers to the school chil- 
dren, who take them home. “The 
school officials and teachers tell us 
what to put in it, and we do,” Mr. 
Newmyer told the writer. This jour- 
nal costs $15,000 a year. 

It was inevitable that laundrymen 
in other cities should make overtures 
to Mr. McClellan. Early in 1928 the 
Atlanta laundry owners came to him 
and suggested that he come to that city 
and organize a holding company to 
operate several Atlanta laundries. He 
accepted and organized the $5,000,000 
Atlanta Laundries, Inc., which is dupli- 
cating all the New Orleans achieve- 
ments, even to selling securities to the 
public and paying 7 per cent. 

Laundrymen in still other cities have 
asked Mr. McClellan to organize sim- 
ilar holding and operating units in 
their cities. He plans to do this as 
soon as possible. Eventually, there 
will be a nation-wide chain of mod- 
ern, efficient, low-priced laundry and 


dry-cleaning plants under the direction 
of Mr. McClellan. 

Born of poor parents in New Jer- 
sey, Mr. McClellan worked at odd jobs 
picked up on the streets until he ob- 
tained one at $3.50 a week in a laun- 
dry. Later he took a position erecting 
laundry machinery for the American 
Laundry Machinery Company of Cin- 
cinnati. After saving a few hundred 
dollars out of his hundred-a-month 
salary he made the first down payment 
on the run-down old Chalmette Laun- 
dry, then doing a gross business of 
$1,100 a week. The remainder of the 
story is familiar to all who have read 
thus far. 

“Do you believe that advertising 
will do the same for other laundry- 
men?”’ I asked as I left him.” 

“Why, yes, of course,” was the an- 
swer, ‘provided they have something 
worth advertising.” 

Prices in New Orleans are said to 
be 15 to 30 per cent lower than else- 
where. Here is the writer’s bill for a 
small package of laundry sent out 
from the Monteleone Hotel, Friday 
afternoon, delivered back on Saturday, 
wrapped in holly paper, mended, beau- 
tifully laundered and exquisitely fold- 
ed: Two shirts, 25 cents each; four 
collars, 5 cents each; two drawers, 15 
cents each; two undershirts, 15 cents 
each; four socks, 7 cents a pair; four 
handkerchiefs, 4 cents each. Compare 
these prices with other one-day hotel 
laundry service prices. 


The Sales Managers’ Bookshelf 


(Continued from page 273) 


contains Myron M. Stearns’s “After 
the Deadline,’ disproving the theory 
that an old dog can’t learn new tricks, 
and demonstrating that adults still can 
learn (if only they want to) and that 
their habits can be changed, especially 
if curiosity can be kindled. The be- 
haviorist psychology is a great comfort 
to sales manager and advertiser! 


Advertising, the Civilizer, Aids 
America’s Greatest Industry 


In the February Woman's Home 
Companion is an article by Earnest 
Elmo Calkins, ‘“The Emancipation of 
the Housewife.” He calls housekeep- 
ing “the world’s greatest industry,” 
and says that advertising has made it 


what it is today—so different from the 
days when he was a boy in Ohio and 
there were motto cards tacked on 
walls which read “Blessed be Drudg- 
ery’; and “‘a strain of religious super- 
stition would have made her (the 
housekeeper of those days) feel that 
our modern housekeeping was flying 
in the face of Providence, sidestepping 
something we were divinely ordained 
to endure.” It is advertising that has 
“taught the housewife and _house- 
keeper to pay for things 
that save wear and tear on her mus- 
cles and nerves, and count it a good 
bargain. Nothing costs too much 
which cuts out even a few minutes of 
the precious hours needed to keep 
house.” 
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With a simple, crisp clearness for 
which he is famous, Mr. Calkins «x- 
plains the relation of advertising to ihe 
medium, taking ‘your favorite wom- 
an’s paper’ as the example, and the 
importance of truth in advertising. 

This article is the first of a series. 
The March instalment will be, “What 
Advertising Really Is,” with special! at- 
tention to packaged goods. 


Taming the Great Bull 


Under this title John T. Flynn writes 
in the February number of The Forum, 
the second issue in its new size and 
strikingly modernist type dress, which 
deserves the attention of any layout 
man. 

Foster and Catchings have repeated- 
ly pointed out that ¢rzft is an enemy of 
the sales manager, the advertising man 
and the manufacturer, because they 
are all bidding against the savings 
bank to get the public’s spare money. 
Speculation, playing the stock market, 
in its present state—when, says Mr. 
Flynn, “Wall Street is a continent’ — 
is a successful competitor of the many 
luxuries or even necessities that you 
and I try to sell on a large scale. And 
it behooves us to study the growth of 
this competition. 

Mr. Flynn criticizes the human ele- 
ment—the business ability of the mem- 
bers—of the Stock Exchange and still 
more of the lesser exchanges; and he 
urges an investigation of ‘the manner 
in which speculation has been permit- 
ted to devour more than its share of the 
nation’s credit resources. Many 
corporation managers have found it 
profitable to lend out large amounts 
of their cash balances at 6, 7 and 8 per 
cent.” The accumulation of huge cash 
reserves by industrial corporations 
“puts a very large part of the money 
loaned on call beyond the reach of the 
Federal Reserve System.” In short, the 
surplus of great manufacturing con- 
cerns is being used to aggravate the 
competition for attention and expendi- 
ture at the expense of the very prod- 
ucts of these manufacturers! 


A. B. Chivers has been appointed pub- 
lisher of the New York Evening Jour- 
nal, following the resignation, some 
time ago, of James C. Dayton. Mr. 
Chivers for several years has been pub- 
lisher of the Atlanta Georgian. He 
has just assumed active direction of 
the Journal. 

E. M. Alexander has resigned from 
the Evening Journal and will be asso- 
ciated with Joseph A. Moore in the 
publication of the New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph, in which he has ac- 
quired a substantial interest. His title 
there will be general manager and 
treasurer. 
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Lumber Manufacturers 
Will Spend $440,000 
for Magazine Space 


Five lumber manufacturers’ associa- 
tions will spend $440,000 for general 
and business paper advertising space 
during 1929, the Nationa] Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association announced 
this week. 

This amount, it was pointed out, does 
not include advertising by individual 
lumber manufacturers, wholesale lum- 
ber associations and individual whole- 
salers, nor the newspaper advertising 
campaign by the National Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and its individual 
members. 

A grand total of $3,000,000—one- 
tenth of one per cent of the annual 
turnover—will probably be spent by 
the industry this year. 

Of the manufacturing associations the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will spend $350,000 for space, 
the Southern Pine Association of New 
Orleans, $80,500 for the first six 
months; Southern Cypress Association, 
Jacksonville, Florida, $66,800; North- 
ern Hemlock and Hardwood Associa- 
tion of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, $25,670; 
and the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association of Portland, Oregon, about 
the same. 

The schedules call for 410 pages in 
seventy-one magazines and _ business 
and agricultural papers. 

Newspapers in more than 200 cities 
have already been scheduled to carry a 
series of six advertisements, supplied 
free by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association to retail lumber 
dealers and featuring home building 
and the home modernization. 


Cambridge Press, Oldest 
Printing House, to Merge 


The University Press. of Cambridge, 
the oldest printing house in the coun- 
try, established in 1639, has been 
merged with the Tolman Print of 
Brockton and Boston, direct-by-mail 
printers. Both plants, the Brockton 
and Cambridge, will be maintained. 


R. W. Sheppard has resigned as sales 
manager of the Tulip Cup Corpora- 
tion, to accept a similar position with 
the Automatic Merchandising Cor- 
poration of America, a division of the 
Consolidated Automatic Merchandis- 
ing Corporation. 

R. W. Knox has left. the United 
States Advertising Corporation to be- 
come a member of the sales planning 
and merchandising division of the 
Consolidated Automatic Metchandis- 
ing Corporation. 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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Our letterheads 
always say more than 
Yyou put on paper... . 


ETTERHEADS gossip. They 
whisper secrets about your 
business. And sometimes, when 
they’re cheap and flimsy, they 
give a false impression that may 
doadealofdamage. But genuine 
engraving tells always a story of | 
stability. Yet a fine engraved 
letterhead meansanaddedcost 
of only about one-fifth of a 
centasheet. In buying,it will | 
pay tolook for theidentifying | 
symbol picturedhere. See | 
that this mark is affixed to 
| the material you purchase. 
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ENGRAVED 
REG.US. PAT OFF 


GENUINE ENGRAVED BUSINESS CARDS OPEN CLOSED DOORS 
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B=: MORTALITY: In a southern city one 


retailer in every forty fails every month and his 

place is promptly taken by some other hopeful 
aspirant. Actually the business birth rate is slightly 
higher than the death rate, so that, in spite of the casual- 
ties, the army of retailers continues to grow apace. The 
losses involved are by no means confined to the unfor- 
tunat2 individuals. Real estate owners fail to collect full 
rentals, equipment houses are frequently involved, and 
manufacturers and jobbers rarely escape unscathed. All 
this may react unfavorably on local banks and adds 
materially to the rising costs of distribution. Taking this 
as a typical case, the Department of Commerce has under- 
taken a careful study designed to ascertain the causes of 
bankruptcy in particular groups, inspired by the hope 
that with definite facts as a basis a way may be found to 
put the retail business in general on a firmer foundation. 
The idea is sound enough. Medical science depends 
for its achievements on identification and isolation of the 
causes of morbid conditions. The body commercial is no 
less susceptible than the body physical to invasion of 
parasitical enemies to healthy development, and in both 
cases vitality depends on ascertainment of what is wrong 
at the source of the trouble. But the analogy should not 
go too far in pushing the inquiry. Laboratory research, 
invaluable in dealing with bodily disease, too often leads 
to rather futile results in the practical affairs of business. 
The man of science bases generalizations on specific ob- 
servation of actual, concrete substances. Business research 
that follows this method closely is inclined to be satisfied 
with statistics gathered from responses to questionnaires that 
afford but meager foundation for elaborate structures of 
deduction. If the projected study is to be fruitful in 
useful information it will rely as much as possible on 
studies at first hand. Better a few solid facts than much 
data of problematical accuracy. 
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be unwarranted hullabaloo over the Supreme 
Court decision that trade buyers as well as sellers 
must beware of unfair price cutting, the assumption being 
that a startlingly new rule of law has been laid down 
which will clip the wings of chains and associations. 
Nothing in the text of the opinion sustains this view. 


CTT CAN PRICE DECISION: There seems to 


The issue was simple. The George Van Camp & Son 
Company charged the American Can Company with giv- 
ing preferred price treatment to the Van Camp Packing 
Company, thereby helping the last-mentioned concern to 
establish a monopoly and abridging the competitive power 
of the respondent in contravention of the Clayton Act. 
The defense held that the law gave the Can company’s 
customers no recourse and could be invoked only by rival 


can makers. The circuit court of appeals in which the 
suit was heard asked the court of last resort to construc 
the law in this respect. The high court replied by quor- 
ing Section 2, which forbids price favor where the effect 
“may be to substantially lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly zn any line of commerce.” Committec 
reports and Congressional debates had been cited to sup- 
port the reading that the phrase here put in italics applies 
only to “the particular line of commerce in which the 
disctiminator is engaged.” This contention the Supreme 
Court dismisses in short order: “The phrase is compre- 
hensive and means that if the forbidden effect or tendency 
is produced in one out of all the various lines of com- 
merce the words ‘in any line cf commerce’ are literally 
satisfied. . . . The words being clear, they are decisive.” 
To the lay mind no other reading seems possible, yet we 
are asked to believe that revolutionary changes may ensue 
from the dictum that “any” is an adjective of undeter- 
mined scope which our law makers may use with con- 
fidence in our ability to understand it. The law, it should 
be remembered, exempts price discrimination on account 
of differences in grade, quality or quantity; cost of selling 
or transportation, or when made in good faith to meet 
competition. When these exceptions come up for judicial 
interpretation, as in the Mennen and National Biscuit 
cases, there may be something to talk about. 
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ISING BUYING POWER: There is no more 
JR eve testimony to our rising buying power 

than is to be found in the record of automobile 
production in 1928. It was easy to surpass the output 
of 1927 when Ford was out and general conditions were 
not particularly good. To pass the peak of 1926 was 
no small achievement. But what stands out as most sig- 
nificant for the future is the fact that production in the 
last six months of. the year was practically equal to that 
of the first six months. The only parallel to this was 
in 1925, when, under the impulse of a determined sales 
drive, more cars were turned out after July 1 than in the 
six preceding months. This presaged the hitherto un- 
precedented volume of 1926. A dwindling trend toward 
the end of even that wonderful year admonished us of 
the slowing down that came in 1927. By the same token 
only favorable auguries are to be found in the fact that 
while the whole output in 1928 exceeded that of 1926 
by little more than 1 per cent, the gain in the last half 
of 1928 over the last half of 1926 was 11 per cent. To 
cynical observers great prosperity in the automobile in- 
dustry is looked upon as evidence merely that the car 
builders are getting more than their share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. In the larger view there is no better proof 
of widespread well-being or any better stimulus to indus- 
try in general. Mr. Sloan, from the vantage point of 
head of General Motors, foresees further great 
expansion of the motor vehicle industry in the ®® 
not-distant future. 
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ANOTHER 
VALUABLE 
FEATURE 


Subscribers—present and prospective*— 
will be glad to know that the personnel 
of all publications listed will be shown, 


starting with the January, 1929, issue. 


STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 
‘Che National Authority 


S536 LAKE SHORE ORIVE 


CHICAGO 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
OO Dawe See Eee s—“‘“‘OSOSOSCSCSCS~S~*~*~*~*~*C NS ee reiganandedaateeceensneaderes 192.. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


.You may send us—prepaid—the current, number of Standard Rate & Data Service, together with all bulletins since it was issued, 
which we are to have thé privilege of using 36 days. The cost of this service is $30.00 per year. 


If we are not convinced of the value of this Service at the end of that time, we shall return the issue and our obligation is 
ended. Otherwise, you may consider us subscribers and send a revised copy each month for one year. The Service is to be main- 
tained by bulletins issued every other day. 
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This company is generously equipped 
with the practical knowledge, mechani- 
cal equipment, big-scale production 
methods, and modern _ cost-control 
systems which are essential for low- 
cost manufacture of catalogs in large 
and small capacities. 

Write for our ‘Customer's Helpful 
pana Sheet,’” which will en- 
able us to assist you in the develop- 
ment of a catalog best suited to your 
individual needs. Also, ask for a free 
copy of ‘‘What a Business Man Should 
Know About Printing and Book Bind- 
ing.’’ It is a valuable treatise which 
should be in every executive's library. 


W. B. CONKEY CO., Hammond, Ind. 


Branch 
Offices: 
Chicago and 
New York 


Printers 
Binders 
and Beek 
Manufacturers 


The Mark of Good Printing Since 1877 


pe 


3 
BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 
& CO., Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A record of the Proceedings of the Mer- 
chandising Conference, held under our 
auspices at Boston, in August, will shortly 
be available to loan to company officials. A 
request will place your name on the list to 
receive a copy, to be returned to us in ten 
days. 
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Mother Hubbard’s Cupboard 


(Continued from page 269) 


comparisons are intended: but it is 
probably the most conspicuous. Auto- 
mobile advertising copy, with few ex- 
ceptions, has actually been subdued to 
the place where its substance and its 
significance may without injustice be 
summed up in a single phrase: “The 
most superlative value ever offered.” 


Protective Coloration 


When the majority of the advertis- 
ers in an important group visibly reach 
that position of stalemate, the difficulty 
with the pulling power of advertising 
is perhaps not so hard to visualize. In- 
stead of rendering its subject matter 
distinctly and unmistakably visible, 
“like a bar of yellow soap in a coal 
scuttle,” it tends to give it a protective 
coloration, like the leopard’s spots in 
the dappled high-lights and shadows 
of a forest. The individual piece of 
copy, as submitted to the advertiser 
for approval, may seem forceful and 
distinctive enough, standing by itself. 
As seen against a sober and contrast- 
ing background, there is nothing to 
soften the brutal violence of its super- 
latives, and it stands out like the pro- 
verbial house afire. As presented to 
the mind of the reader, however, the 
environment is one of similarity in 
place of contrast and without an ef- 
fort of conscious attention by the read- 
er, it is only this similarity that is 
made emphatic. 

As every neophyte is told on the 
first day of his induction into the mys- 
teries of advertising, it is the function 
of a piece of copy to attract attention, 
create interest, inspire confidence, and 
so following. More briefly, it is the 
object of advertising to make its sub- 
ject matter seem distinctive and desir- 
able. But under the restrictions and 
the limitations that have been im- 
posed, genuine distinction is almost 
impossible to obtain. The writer is 
practically restricted to the presenta- 
tion of “‘facts,” in themselves undis- 
tinguished, with varying degrees of em- 
phasis, through the medium of a flat 
and wholly unimaginative prose. And 
if it so happens that the volume of 
advertising continues to increase, it is 
not so very difficult to imagine a pub- 
lic as little moved by its clamor as the 
foreman of a boiler shop is disturbed 
by the incessant din that surrounds 
him. 

On the other hand, it is perfectly 
possible to invest commonplace and 
undistinguished facts and events with 
dynamic significance through the ap- 
peal to sentiment or emotion: in plain 


terms, through connotation. The 
novelist does it continually, and so 
does the dramatist. The main rich. 
ness and strength of the language —its 
force, in other words—lies in its con- 
notations and not in the mere obvious 
and literal meanings of words. Com. 
pare, for example, the force of the 
slogan, ‘‘Say it with flowers,” with any 
literal and obvious exposition of the 
same idea that your ingenuity can con- 
trive. Or try to match the forceful- 
ness of that comment on advertising, 
‘‘No matter how you slice it, it is still 
boloney,” with a literal transcription. 

What I am trying to suggest in 
these articles is the practical avail- 
ability of this mode of expression to 
advertising. The advertiser has, in my 
opinion, as good a right to the full 
richness and strength of his language 
as the writer in any other branch of 
literature. He has, indeed, an imme- 
diate and practical and pressing wse 
for it. If you will pardon the meta- 
phor, he has been wagging his tail in 
front of Mother Hubbard’s cupboard 
long enough. 


Foreign Trade Council 
Plans Baltimore Meeting 


The first meeting of the National For- 
eign Trade Council on the Middle 
Atlantic seaboard since 1922 will be 
held in Baltimore next April 17-19. 
A new feature to be adopted at this 
meeting will be a conference of for- 
eign trade clubs, export managers’ 
associations and similar local groups. 
Three merchandising sessions will be 
devoted to the technical problems of 
“Installment Selling for Export,’ 
“New Merchandising Developments’ 
and ‘Credit Insurance: Does It Exist; 
Could It Work; and Is It Needed?” 
Another feature of the convention will 
be a demonstration, on the opening 
evening, Wednesday, April 17, of 
various modern methods of interna- 
tional communication, including tele- 
graphs, cables, telephones and radio— 
for which special wires and hook-ups 
will be provided .at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, headquarters of the con- 
vention. 

James A. Farrell of the United States 
Steel Corporation is president of the 
council. 


Peter J. Cox is now district sales mafi- 
ager for the National Biscuit Com- 
pany in Michigan and parts of Ohio 
and Indiana. 
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Sees $200,000,000 Market 
for Electric Signs 


A potential market for the sale of 
electric advertising of $200,000,000 
was described by John G. Gilchrist, 
vice-president of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago, in an ad- 
dress before 263 central station men, 
salesmen and manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives who attended a course in 
the electrical advertising given by the 
Great Lakes Division, National Elec- 
tric Light Association, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, last 
week, 

The surface of this market, Mr. Gil- 
christ believes, has merely been 
scratched. Only about 5 per cent of 
the nation’s advertising bill, he said, 
is now devoted to electric advertising. 


Willys Sends 700,000 
Letters by Air Mail 


Seven hundred thousand letters 
to potential buyers of Whippet 
cars in 6,000 cities were sent 
out via air mail by the Willys- 
Overland Company, Toledo, the 
other day. 

The mailing was the largest in 
the ten-year history of the Air 
Mail service, officials of the 
American Transport Association 
pointed out. It is more than 
twice the size of that of the Reo 
Motor Company, last July, which 
in itself established a recora. 


Advertise New Book to 
Income Tax Payers 


A new budget book, entitled ‘‘$ Fi- 
nances $,”’ just published by the Trus- 
sell Manufacturing Company of 
Poughkeepsie, New York, will be ad- 
vertised in an intensive campaign in 
national weeklies from now until the 
income tax dates. 

Advertising will be handled by Platt- 
Forbes, Inc, of New York. 


The Armstrong Cork Company has 
established branch offices in Boston 
and Los Angeles. The Boston office, 
in charge of W. P. Marron, is located 
at 99 Bedford Street. It. will handle 
Armstrong sales in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, eastern 
Massachusetts and one county of Con- 
necticut. 

Gerald C. Denebrink will be manager 
of the Los Angeles office, located in 
the Furniture Exchange Building. 
His district will cover southern Cali- 


fornia, Arizona and Clark County, 
Nevaca. 
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B VourLETTER 
andCATALOG 


mailed 


Both Together Sir/ 


DuPlex 
ENVELOPES 
Jor more Sales through the mails~ 


Du-Plex Envelopes win prestige and greater sales with 
Dealer and Consumer: 

The letter is the open sesame—to the prospect’s atten- 
tion and interest. The story can be told and will not 
grow cold as the catalog is right there to get the order. 
Your sales letters and catalogs should travel and arrive 
“Both together, Sir!’ They are potent sales forces that 
justify a high standard as they have tremendous possi- 
bilities when mailed the Du-Plex way. 


AVOID THE “UNDER SEPARATE COVER” EVIL. 


Now days, catalogs and letters, mailed separately, play a 
losing game. The letter arrives without the catalog. 
It has nothing to work with and cannot perform its 
mission. Several days later,—if ever— the catalog comes 
straggling in, very often too late to get the order. The 
prospect has lost interest, he’s changed his mind. 


LET’S MAKE EVERY CATALOG SCORE. 


Just tell us the size of your book. We will send 
you samples of our stock patterns and some 
special designs to show what we can do for you. 


DU-PLEX ONVELOPE CORPORATION 
3026 Franklin Blvd. - - - Chicago 


— °°. 


The right product .. . 
markets and competition ... 
sales methods... . 
——_and then Advertising 


DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY, Inc. 
130 ide ie STREET. a YORK 
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miss OSIPPI 


A Good State 
in Which to 
Advertise 


@ 


Some of the more than 80 
national advertisers who 


MISS] GSIPPI 


Illinois Central Railroad 

Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad 

Lucky Strike Cigarettes 

Lucky Tiger 

Nash Automobile 

Oakland Automobile 

Pontiac Automobile: 


Herald Building 


as shown by 
their adver- 
tising in 


THE % DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 


Judgment—Ideas 
Energy—Sales Ability 


FOR SALE! 


Somewhere in the East there is an 
advertising manufacturer who should 
buy this man’s ability as a sales 
manager, or an agency which can 
profit by having him as an account 
executive or merchandising head. 


He has a positive genius for mer- 
chandising an advertising campaign 
in such a manner that all units in 
the distributing chain get behind and 
PUSH. He gets extraordinary re- 
sults from men in the field. He is a 
forceful speaker before salesmen and 
dealer conventions, a master of the 
follow-through of letters and sales 
bulletins, a keen analyst of markets. 


His experience as a sales executive 
covers more than ten years in indus- 
tries selling through department 
store, drug, hardware, jewelry and 
general store outlets. 


A college graduate, age 36, in the 
best of health. Immediate earnings 
secondary to lasting opportunity. 


Address Box 128, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, Graybar Building, New York 


Forecasting and Planning as a 
Factor in Stabilizing Industry 


(Continued from page 259) 


Among the former I may mention 
again the considerable stability of em- 
ployment in our factories in spite of 
seasonal fluctuations, and the marked 
stimulation in inventory turnover, 
both in our factories and among our 
dealers. In other words, the more 
consistent rate at which we are con- 
ducting operations has enabled us to 
manufacture and distribute a larger 
quantity of cars with a smaller amount 
of capital tied up in inventories. 
Moreover, it seems safe to assume the 
inventory turnover of suppliers has 
been favorably affected, since this has 
been the effect upon our own acces- 
sory and parts divisions. 


Other Benefits 


I have mentioned some of the out- 
standing benefits derived from our 
methods of forecasting retail sales of 
our products. Our forecasting and 
planning activities extend far beyond 
this, however, and afford many bene- 
fits in the direction of control of our 
operations not dependent solely upon 
the application of the consumption 
yardstick. The establishment of cost, 
expense and investment standards, 
which is a part of our program, has 
not only made possible. the establish- 
ment of standard prices with which 
actual or proposed prices may be com- 
pared, but it also has subjected the 
fundamental policies of the corpora- 
tion to the test of actual experience. 
Increased accuracy in estimating, and 
a more thorough understanding of our 
fundamental policies by all concerned, 
have been noticeable results. 

The comparative stabilization of any 
one industry necessarily has an influ- 
ence upon the stabilization of industry 
as a whole. This must be of par- 
ticular significance when applied to 
the automobile business, which is so 
important to our industrial life. We 
feel that the more accurate appraisal 
of basic requirements and the coordi- 
nated control resulting therefrom 
have formed a distinct step toward 
this end, but the important question 
is can the principles, which have 
worked successfully in our own indus- 
try, be applied to others? 

In a multi-stage industry, where 
there are numerous intermediate steps 
between producer and ultimate con- 
sumer, stabilization must depend 
largely upon the proper regulation of 
commitments in the final’stage in ac- 
cordance with ultimate consumer de- 


mand. After that, with properly 
applied methods of forecasting and 
planning, synchronization becomes a 
matter of one stage keeping step with 
another. 

I am not prepared to say what the 
technique should be in applying the 
yardstick of consumption to the final 
stage of such an industry. With so 
many important components in an in- 
dustrial chain depending upon the one 
factor of ultimate consumer demand 
it might seem profitable to apply co- 
operative effort toward the solution of 
the problem. As a matter of fact, a 
number of progressive department 
stores are now conducting systematic 
studies of style trends and are regulat- 
ing their inventories and commitments 
in accordance with the conditions of 
demand thus disclosed. This is an 
illustration of efforts that are leading 
toward stabilization. 

Fortunately for human progress, we 
possess an overwhelming desire to 
keep on aiming and shooting at ideals, 
once they have manifested themselves. 
Our own experience has been such as 
to lead us to believe, as well as to 
hope, that some day American busi- 
ness and industry will approach the 
ideal of stabilization sufficiently to 
free us from the bogey of the business 
cycle. When this is brought about 
it will very largely be due, I am sure, 
to the closer and more economical 
control of manufacturing and mer- 
chandising operations that will follow 
a better appraisal of ultimate con- 
sumer demand. And __ intelligent 
forecasting and planning—vital to in- 
dustrial prosperity—is the mechanism 
to bring this about and to remove the 
unnecessary hazards from the course 
of American business. 


Campbell Soup Company 
Introduces Spaghetti 

In a-special newspaper campaign in 
Philadelphia, the Campbell Soup Com- 


pany has just introduced their spaghet- 
tithe first of the company’s products 


‘not directly in the soup line. 


The Pepperpot soup, another recent 


‘addition to the Campbell group, first 


advertised in Philadelphia, has recently 
been extended to newspapers in Al- 
bany, New York City and Pittsburg). 
Car card advertising is also being used 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York and San Francisco, California 
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When Is the Business Paper Color 


Insert Justified? 


(Continued from page 263) 


philosophy. After all, isn’t the big 
element in business paper advertising 
its publicity value? Yes, the name 
“Fast” got over. But salesmen te- 
ported that nobody knew the big 
idea—No Flexible Materials. | Ob- 
viously readers were passing over the 
full pages with a flip of the thumb and 
a mental click, “just another flexible 
coupling.” 

So 1922 opened with a complete 
reversal of form. Sacrificing the much 
needed continuous publicity for this 
new name in an old field, the money 
was set up calling for three 2-page 
color inserts in the year. Practically 
the same business papers were used, 


ANTICIPATEO 
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AWERTISING STARTE 2) 


This chart shows the growth of 
the Fast coupling since its in- 
fancy. The color insert cam- 
paign started in the fall of 1922. 


showings staggered on the calendar. 
For the monthlies it meant a showing 
every fourth issue. And for the 
weeklies only three showings out of 
hfty-two. One business paper pub- 
lisher sent a battery of three men to 
plead the case and prove the error of 
not keeping everlastingly at it: “It 
Just isn’t done, that’s all.” 

_ Well, it was done in this case and 
it worked. Within six months the 


idea began to go across. The sales- 
men iclt it, engineering rooms showed 
teal interest in the new idea, sales be- 


gan to reflect it on the sales manager's 
south wall. Readers who _ before 
skipped over the black and white 
business paper advertisements without 
waiting to find out what it was all 
about, were stopped long enough by 
the color inserts to discover the ‘‘big 
idea.” 

The getting over of the name had 
meant little because it failed to carry 
with it the big idea. But even the in- 
frequent color insert commanded at- 
tention to the idea and_ produced 
actual inquiries for the book on how 
the coupling worked. 

Of course the whole success was 
not attributable to the business paper 
color inserts. There was a well-knit 
direct mail program to more than 25,- 
000 names. And most important, 
during the two preceding years the 
sales set-up had been perfected, sales 
methods developed, and a lot of 
groundwork laid in hundreds of en- 
gineering rooms that specify and dic- 
tate the purchase of such equipment. 


Date of Big Advance 


The big advance dated from the day 
it became apparent that a long ac- 
cepted rule of successful advertising 
must be cast aside, if need be, to make 
business paper readers stop, look and 
listen to a new story in a market filled 
with well-known and _ satisfactory 
products. 

One of the interesting by-products 
of the campaign was its effect upon 
competitive advertising. Reference to 
the copy shows how it was necessary 
to use a negative copy idea, “No 
flexible materials to fatigue and fail,” 
(that’s good engineering parlance). 
This line of attack was criticized by 
competitors, several of the business 
papers being asked if it was really 
ethical to carry advertising that im- 
plied criticism of competitive products. 

Yet how else could the story be 
dramatized? It was identical with the 
age-old advertising approach, ‘Do 
away with outworn methods and let 
this machine save money for you.” 
Progress inevitably means scrapping 
something. 

The outcome was that competitors, 
in their advertising, came to the de- 
fense of flexible materials, resulting in 
better, more thought-provoking copy 
for the whole industry. A definite 
advance. 

The business paper color-insert has 
its legitimate and economically proper 
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Faith in 
Washington 


E have always had it but 

now it is doubly rein- 
forced. Uncle Sam himself has 
appropriated $200,000,000 for 
new government buildings. Bet- 
ter still, the spending of this 
money is already under way, 
foundations being sunk for two 
buildings and condemnation pro- 
ceedings under way for more 
roperty. 
: Unlike most cities, Washing- 
ton does not depend upon any 
one industry or group of indus- 
tries—Uncle Sam alone pays our 
four and a half millions in sal- 
aries twice a month. 


The 
Washington Post 


“The first thing each morning” 


PAUL BLOCK, INC., National 
Advertising Representative, New 
York, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and San Francisco 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


AS LOW AS 


$1.10 Per Thousand 


On a Good Grade of 20lb. 


Unwatermarked Bond 
Our Special 20 Lb. Unwatermarked Bond 


Serer er rior 1.10 Per M 
i isvascnnscandascas i? * 
PC See eer cr 1.15 oe 
SORINNES 25 sciccdaduayeeanewes 1.20 
yi Serer rrr rr y ao 7s °° 
Die kcccceeentsesweus 1.65 “ 
CPG eis ccacadcanedaass see 
Also Note Our New Low Prices 
on 20lb. 


HAMMERMILL BOND 


Positively the Lowest Ever Offered 


We have a grade of paper for any of 
your letterhead requirements, all bought 
in carload quantities direct from the mill. 

Also a fine high-grade rag bond, with 
your own individual or special watermark 
in each letterhead. 

Let us send you a complete portfolio of 
samples. 

Engravings at Cost, Additional on First 

Order Only 
Letterheads in Colors at Correspondingly 
Low Prices 


PeerlessLithographingCo.,Inc. 
1714-20 No. Robey St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Dallas—and 37 
Counties of Texas 


Consider this market of a million 


and a half people—a single com- 


munity with one large metropolis 
and one major newspaper. 


It is by units like this that sales 
campaigns are coming to be 
planned for the Southwest. 


Just as Dallas leads the whole 
region south of St. Louis in busi- 
ness and financial totals, so this 
territory leads all other market 
areas in potential sales volume for 
you. 


Modern and up-to-date in their 
habits and standards, the people 
of this area can and will buy 
advertised goods. 


Accustomed for years to de- 
pendence upon The Dallas News 
as their one big newspaper, they 
present a simple problem when it 
comes to advertising. 


When you use The News—as 
the great majority of national ad- 
vertisers do—The Dallas Journal 
with its concentrated coverage and 
distinct personality is your most 
effective second paper. 


Figure the combination rate 


The Dallas Morning News 


The Dallas Journal 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, 


Repre Sert at? ves 


Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage 
and packing any article in this or other issues of SALES 


MANAGEMENT. 


In every issue there are articles which profitably 
could be sent to business associates, customers, or 
friends of some of our readers. We shall be pleased 


to quote prices in any quantity desired. 


place. Here is one problem it has 
solved. There are others of entirely 
different stamp where it will function 
just as well. Yet this does not mean 
that color inserts will solve all busi- 
ness paper advertising problems. In 
fact, in the vast majority of cases they 
would be misused. 

The best proof of belief in this doc. 
trine is shown by the present program 
of this same advertiser. After nearly 
five years’ use of inserts he has aban- 
doned them altogether, for a reason 
just as sound as the one that took him 
into inserts in the first place. 


Reindeer Meat Concern 
Quits Retail Field 


The Lomen Reindeer Corpora- 
tion of Seattle has decided to 
make a change in its marketing 
methods. . 
In the past five years this com- 
pany, the largest in the United 
States engaged in raising and 
marketing reindeer—with its 
own herds in Alaska numbering 
more than 150,000 animals 
ranging over 8,000,000 acres of 
land—has been selling reindeer 
meat direct to the trade. Their 
principal customers have been 
hotels, clubs, restaurants, dining 
cars and steamships. 

Under the new policy the cor- 
poration has appointed local 
packers in various sections of 
the country and has withdrawn 
entirely from the retail field. 


New York Graphic 
Promotes Robinson 


W. E. Robinson, formerly advertising 
manager of the New York Evening 
Graphic, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and advertising director. 

L. Marshall Green, who has been in 
charge of radio advertising for the 
New York Daily News, is now na- 
tional advertising manager of the 
Graphic, and N. E. McLauchlin, 
formerly an account executive with E. 
T. T. Williams & Associates, director 
of publicity. 


McClure’s Magazine and 


Smart Set Are Merged 


McClure’s Magazine, purchased by 
James R. Quirk of New York about 
a year ago from William Randolph 
Hearst, has been merged with Smart 
Set, another former Hearst publication. 
Mr. Quirk is the publisher of P/a/0- 
play magazine. 
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“Mr 


Swartz Knows His Business’”’ 


(Continued from page 270) 


white space for which he was paying. 
Already the agency contact man 
—well call him Curtis—had_be- 
gun to turn green, or whatever color 
it is that one turns when he begins to 
question how an account will succeed 
from an advertising standpoint. 
Curtis was a typical advertising 
man with many successes to his credit. 
He was anxious to do his best to put 
the message of steel barrels and 
drums across to the people who 
would be most liable to buy them. 
Needless to say, the agency had made 
a thorough study of this market be- 
fore submitting any plan to Mr. 


Swartz and they knew what they were 
talking about. They did not know or 
cate how long Mr. Swartz had been 
sitting on top of the steel barrel sit- 
uation, because they knew that he had 
been so close to it that the seat of his 
trousers had become shiny with “‘dis- 
tortional viewpoint.” 

As was said before, the presentation 
of the first copy was not overly suc- 
cessful from the agency’s standpoint; 
it was, in fact, quite the opposite. 
And what is more, the second presen- 
tation did not satisfy Mr. Swartz, nor 
did the third, nor the fourth, nor the 
fifth. Mr. Swartz did not want 
agency service. He didn’t know it, 
but he wanted to play with the adver- 
tising. It tickled him. It was some- 
thing new—something he had not ex- 
perienced before. Unconsciously, per- 
haps, he wanted to see Mr. Swartz in 
every piece of copy. It was a case of 
the agency fighting for what ought to 
be and Mr. Swartz fighting for what 
he wanted it to be. He knew what he 
wanted to tell, but he didn’t know 
what people wanted to read. If Mr. 
Swartz had only stopped to consider 
that he was about the least interesting 
petson in the world—that buyers 
wanted to know what steel barrels 
would do for them, and not what Mr. 
Swartz had done for steel barrels— 
then the advertising campaign would 
have stood a chance to succeed. 

What? No, it was not a success. 


As a result Mr. Swartz is convinced 
that advertising is a big waste of 
money and that an advertising agency 
has no excuse for existence. Mr. 
Swartz doesn’t realize, and perhaps 
he never will, that he has killed his 
own advertising and, in addition, in- 
jured the reputation of the agency. 

This problem of ‘‘monkeying” with 
the advertising is a serious obstacle in 
the path of agency progress. The ad- 
vertising agency specializes. Its busi- 
ness is to know people, their wants, 
their likes, what they will read and 
what they won’t read. 

The fact that an agency is hired by 
a company is, or should be, a recogni- 
tion of faith in that agency to handle 
the advertising as it feels by experi- 
ence it should be handled. That is 
agency service in the nth degree. 

It’s just like going to the dentist. 
You don’t tell him how to fill your 
teeth. That’s his job. All that you do 
is to tell him that you want some work 
done. Even he makes a survey to find 
out if you’re as bad off as you think 
you are. You rely on his experience 
and judgment to do the work prop- 
erly. You don’t, at least you shouldn't, 
tell your doctor the instruments to use 
when he operates on you. 


Will Not Permit Interference 

Thinking along the same lines, why 
should you play with the advertising 
that you are paying an agency good 
money to do effectively for you? The 
time will come when the advertising 
agency will not permit interference 
once the original plans are laid and 
the campaign is under way. An ad- 
vettising campaign must keep on the 
straight-away road if it is to arrive. 
And it cannot do that if the advertiser 
is continually detouring it with his 
brain-child schemes that he “just 
thought of, and thinks they should be 
worked in some way.” 

Don’t hinder the chances for suc- 
cess of your campaign, Mr. Swartz, by 
adding eggs to the cake after it is 
already baked. Either you want an 
agency to serve you, or you don’t. 
An agency does you no good if you 
are continually interfering; you might 
just as well do your own advertising 
and preserve the good name of the 
agency. 


The name of the Graham Brothers 
trucks, buses and motor coaches, now 
being made by the Dodge Brothers 
unit of the Chrysler Corporation has 
been changed to Dodge Brothers. 


\ 


N?2 more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 
For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 


this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
MACHINE CO. 


ADDRESSING 
149 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Nat’] Airways’ Plane 
Factory Being Built! 


THE PEORIA 
JOURNAL: TRANSCRIPT 
PEORIA, ILL. 


Write For On This 
Rich Market 


Facts 


An organization providing a com- 
plete service in Outdoor advertisiny 
through advertising agenctes 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


PHOTOSTAT 
SERVICE 


RAPID AND ECONOMICAL 
FACSIMILES - ENLARGEMENTS - REDUCTIONS 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 


42 BROADWAY 30 MAIDEN LANE 
Hanover 8993 John 3697 
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Account Changes 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Asheville, 
North Carolina, community advertis- 
ing, to James A. Greene & Company, 
Atlanta. Newspapers, magazines and 
direct mail. 

PINCO PAPERS, INC., Camden, New 
Jersey, decorative art papers, to Geare, 
Marston & Pilling, Inc., Philadelphia. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 


new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 


invited. The undersigned provides a 


and reputation, 


through which preliminaries are 


—. 


FINANCIAL 


THOROUGHLY RELIABLE BUSINESS MAN 
trained in practical, active management and finance 
with leading New York capitalist, will consider 
handling business affairs of one individual. Have 
central office address. Capable, Box 129, care 
Sales Management, Graybar Building, New York 

¥Y. 


negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client's personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established nine- 
teen years. Send only name and address for de- 


tails, R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, ie 
> partment heads, one to take charge of our Bras 
Buffalo, N. Y. Department, the other our Tool Department. ” 
- The right men will be well rewarded. You will 
buy for and merchandise these departments through 
SALES PROMOTION 


our 6 branches and our 20 salesmen. We are one 

of, if not the largest wholesale distributors of 

$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED | plumbing and heating supplies in this section of 

during 28 years for clients by our direct mail plans, | the country and sell only to reliable contractors, 

copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an idea, | Only those who can prepare sales and merchandising 

this year $100,000 orders booked.  Fifty-year-old | plans, profit budgets and salesmen’s quotas need 
concern desired 50 national representatives in 1925; 
we produced 40 in three months. 700 dealers in 


apply. Write (do not call or phone) stating your 
10 months, at $3 each, for another. Ten years 


qualifications and we will make an appointment 
Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales 


for interview. 
Address: E. A. London, President, United 
problems for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 
119 Woodbridge Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


City, N 


Magazines and business papers. ~— 
WANTED—DEPARTMENT HEADS 


DAYTON STEEL RACQUET COMPANY. 
Dayton, Ohio, tennis racquets, to 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, New York 
City. 


Are you a merchant? We are looking for 2 


HEIDELBERG, WOLFF & COMPANY, 
New York City, summer-weight suit- 
ings, to Paul Cornell Company, Inc., 
there. Newspapers. 


Plumbers Supply Co., Inc., 146th St. & Exterior 
AMERICAN PHONOPHOR CORPORA- St. (Bronx), New York, N. Y. 
TION, New York City, phonophor 
earphone, to Potts-Turnbull Company, 


Chicago. 


Index to Advertisers 


RALSTON SCALES CORPORATION, sub- 
sidiary of the Ralston Steel Car Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, to Robbins & 
Pearson Company, there. 


CONTINENTAL SUPPLY COMPANY, St. 
Louis, to Brockland-Moore, Inc., there. 
Oil field publications. 
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Boston Evening Transcript 
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Liberty Weekly 
Life Magazine 
Los Angeles Evening Herald.... 


May & Malone, Inc 
Munising Paper Co. 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CoM- 
PANY, Chicago, toilet seat division, to 
the Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., 
New York City. 


National Map Co. 
National Outdoor Adv. Bur.... 
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Omaha World-Herald 
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FORHAN COMPANY, INC., New York 
City, tooth paste, to Jordan Advertis- 
ing Abroad, Inc., for special cam- 
paigns in South America and the 
Orient. The rest of the account re- 
mains with Erwin, Wasey & Company. 


Peerless Lithograph Co., Inc... 
Photographers’ Assn. of America 


Dallas News & Journal 302 Peoria Journal Transcript 


Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., Inc.. 299 
Du-Plex Onvelope Corp. 299 


Elliott Addressing Machine Co.. 303 
Engraved Stationery Mfrs. Assn. 295 


Gulfport, Miss., Daily Herald. . 
Gibbons, J. J., Ltd. 


Simmons-Boardman Pub. Co.... 
Kenneth W. Hinks, for four years Standard Rate & Data Service... 
manager of the San Francisco office of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
has left for Berlin to assume the man- 
agement of that company’s business in 
Germany. Vernon R. Churchill and 
J. Mark Hale have been appointed co- 
managers of the San Francisco office. 


U. S. Printing & Litho. CO.25 


300 Washington Post 


Warren, S. D., Co. 


Our product will help to sell your product 
The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


Coton Printinc HEADQUARTERS 
Cincinnati Brooklyn Baltimore 


Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly as our 
supply is frequently exhausted a 
week after date of issue. 


Fred Sandblom has been succeeded by 
John Adams as business manager of 
Building Investment, a publication of 
Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., New York. 
Mr. Sandblom is forming a new com- 
pany to conduct a general real estate 
business, in which the principals of 
Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., will be in- 
terested with him. 

John Cullen is now Eastern advertis- 
ing manager of Building Investment. 


Let our nearest office solve your color 
printing problem 


CANADA” | 


